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Going with the Crowd. 


Like a ship without a rudder 

That goes drifting here and there, 
Idly tossing, weather-beaten, 

ever getting anywhere, 

Veering with the daily changes of the tide. 
On the wave, or in the a upon her side, 
Ia the man who merely shuffles 

With the crowd along the way, 
Bringing up to-morrow evening 

Where he started yesterday. 


Better far a wooden dory, 
With a purpose that is plain, 
Than a stately liner tcssiny, 
Rudderless, upon the muin ! 
Better far to toil obscurely for a time 
On some rocky path ro oiher dares to climb, 
Than carelessly to shuffle 
With the crowd along the way, 
Bringing up to-morrow evening 
Where you started yesterday. 


I greet the man who bravely 
Takes a courge and walks alon 
Turns his steps into some rugge 
Path urtrodden by the throng; 
Fame is deftly interlacing laurels now 
To be wreathed upon the lonely toiler's brow— 
Leaves that never come through drifting 
With the crowd along the way, 
Biaetig up to-morrow evening 
Where you started yesterday. 


Awkward—Very. | 


A WELL-KNOWN Brighton dandy, who shall be name- 
less, and who is dreadfully absent-minded, sat down in 
the M——— Hotel the other day, and asked the waiter for 
a cup af coffee. 

B wore somebody came along and held out his 
hand, and gentleman put into it a half-sovereign. 
Presently the waiter came for the coffee money. 

“ My dear fellah,” said the dandy, “I have given you 
a half-sovereign, and you haven't brought the change.” 

bcs _pardon, sir,” said the waiter; “but you must 
have given the money to the man who was collecting for 
the music outside.” 

And then the organ played again; but, oh, such a long 


way off. 
— ss §S 
Cruelty to Cricketers. 


Ir Englishmen take their pleasures sadly, says an 

Australian paper, we go to our amusemente like martyrs 
to the stuke. A cricket match with the thermometer at 
150, calls for a display of heroism approaching that of 
men who volunteer for a forlorn hope. Yet that was 
t = semper in which the last Inter-Colonial match 
was p! 5 

Five New South Wales men succumbed to the heat, 
which accounte for the practical wiping out of the team. 
When the cricket mania reaches euch a stage as this it 
_ rume that eomething practical was done for the 

ims. 

Men who leave the shade of a pavilion, with iced 
drinks all ronnd them, to go out and get eunstruck in 
an endeavour to put up batting and bowling “records” 
during a. heat ware, are certainly in a dangerous way, 
and the question is whether the craze which leads 
such disastrous results could not be brought under 
some form of curative treatment. 

Indeed, the time is coming when science will have to 
beap salod «e = behalf of a criaket-ovaned commun ty, 

> re heen no crow 
the Melbourne cruelty, there would b tees been as 
si dei and no insusteek ee, 

me of tlie less enthusiastic Australians say their 
araneamens ‘are falling into an ahi state of willow- 
h enness, in which they can talk about nothing but 
Pel Suith cut Jones Yor four, and Brown bowled 
binson for a duck’s egg. There isa fie coaxion for 

® temperance society to combat this national weakness. 

All rights reserved.) : 


“ THE meek, you know, are to inherit the earth.” 

“ That's all right, but they will have to get the cheeky 
to collect it for them.” 

ee fe 

First May (a bibulous party) :“ There's a lot of body 
in this wine.” 

Second Man: “Yes, and I’m beginning to think 
there's a lot of wine in this body.” 

—— {—e—— 

A Kixp OFrer.—Highwayman: ‘“ Your woney or 
your life!” 

Journalist: “ Money I have none, but if you will tell me 
some of your adventures I will write them down and 
divide the profits with you.” 

ef ee 

Lapy : “I always think it must be delightfl to travel 
about and play at concerts as you do.” 

Violinist: “Yes, madam; only there are two dark 
sides to the business: we travel in order to play at 
concerts, and we have to play at concerts to enable us 


to travel!” 
ee § o— 


Brags: “ Why, old man. you look as though you -had 
lost your best friend. What's wrong?” 

Diggs: “1 fear my good name is for ever lust.” 

Biggs: “ Your good name! What do you mean?” 

Diggs: “Just what I said. It was on the handle of 
a 308, umbrella.” 

+ anf 

Miss Pretty: “Idon’t see how you whistle through 
your fingers that way. I could never do it in the 
world. 

Mr. Goodheart (wishing to compliment her delicate 
little hands) : “ No, Mies Pretty, if you should try it 
your whole hand would slip into your mouth.” 


Cmariz: “ There, dad, now 
bob you promised me. I’ve 
bottom of the form.” 

Father: “ That's right, my boy; her2’s the shilling [ 
promised you. How did you manage to get on so well.” 

Charlie: “The bottém bench is being painted.” 

ee fe 

First Bureiar: “Hist! What's that noise, Jim?” 

Second Burglar: “Sounds like the click of a revolver. 


ou can give me that 
en moved from the 


Drop the swag and git.” 
Head of the House (five minutes later): ‘ Well, that’s 
the first turn I ever got from a gas meter. What 


a chump I was to complain the other day when I paid 
my bill, of that loud clicking noise after the lights were 


out!” 
a eel 


SHE was a bride of only three short months, but she 
had her troubles, and naturally made a confidante of 
her mother. 

“My dear child,” said the mother, “if you would 
have neither eyes nor ears when your husband comes 
home late from the club, you might be happier.” 

“Perhaps ao,” answered the young wife, with an air 
of weariness, “ but what am I to do with my nose?” 

et fo 

a ne Mrs. Frills doesn’t like that new French 
maid P” 

“What French maid?” 

“I didn't know her name until I met Mrs. Frills 
yesterday. I said: ‘How worried you look!’ *DolIP’ 
eaid she. ‘Well, it's only embong-pong.’ And so I 
sup that’s the maid's name.” 

“What is?” , 
“Emma Bongpong.” 


et Fo 


A LITTLE boy, who had early shown a great taste for 
drawing, disappeared one Sunday afternoon from the 
room w Sunday lessons were going on. His aunt, 
a strict Sabbatarian, went in esearch, and found the 
delinquent in the kitchen drawing a great ship on the 
floor with a piece of coal. 

“ What are you doing, Willie?” she asked. “Do you 
forget this is Sunday P” 

“ I'm drawing Noah's ark,” was the reply, adding in a 
yout Ttnten fea it “tas the Greet Be. bub = 
ecene, “ lor tern, ou 
needn't tell suntio® : 
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TEN £5 NOTES GIVEN 
AWAY EVERY WEEK. 


PERHAPS THERE IS ONE POR YOU. 


The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY has 
addressed Ten Envelopes to Ten People in 
various parts of the Country. Inside cach 
envelope he has placed a Five-Pound Note, and 
locked them all away in his private safe. All 
you have to do is to apply to this office on a 
post-card, asking if one of these Five-Pound 
Notes has been addressed to you, giving your 
full name and address. 

We have picked out the names at random 
from the Post Office Directorics, so it is just 
possible notes have been awarded to reople who 
are not readers of this paper. No note will be 
given unless it is applied for, so it would be 
advisable to tell your fricnds to drop us a 
POST-CARD, whether they are readers oz net. 

All applications for No. 2 Distribution must 
reach us by Monday, August 15th, addressed to 


THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 
Pearson’s Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


The Birth of a Stage Play. 


Wer will take it for granted that the author ‘has 


———— 


developed his plot and added the requisite amount of 


light and shale to give his characters life-like form. A 
practical man, he bas ba his play type-writien before 
sending it upon its travels. 

Luchier than many of his coxntempovaries, hig work 
has found a sheltering roof, aad a manager prepired ta 
read it—the first time of asking. Cuerts and the Liyhts 
of London went to nearly every theatre in London before 
finally finding a home. 

His first audience is a liinited one, aud consisis of ths 
manfiger und stage manager; the play meets with 
favour, is accepted, business terms urcanved, ind the 
players selected for the various réles. 

A type-written copy of the play, bearing the mitaa ger’ 
and author's signature, with one guinea for one act, and 
two for two or more acts, is sent to Mr. Kedford, 
Examiner of Plays, Her Majesty's Household, St. 
James's Palace, the date of production beiny notilied. 
A week later, unless exception be taken to i}, th» Neense 
will be forwarded to the theatre. Sometimes, if no 
communication pass within a fortnigit of submittal, the 
Censor’s silence is assumed to give consent. ‘The next 
step forward is to read it to the artists selected, rehearsals 
immediately following on. 

Tho firet few rehearsals are devoted to positions, 
entrances, exits, movements, and situations. A weck or 
80 later, the whole of the purte will have been memorised 
and mastered ; after that come those little snbtle shades 
and touches that make the piece. At rehearsals each 
gesture is studied, every movement gone through, 
nothing escaping the watchful eye of the stage manager. 

A big play usually requires from twenty to thirty 
rehearsals before it meets the approval of the stage 
manager and author. 

, The rehearsals finished, the eventfal night of produc- 
tion arrives, and the manager's firet impressions receive 
ublic endorsement. The play is a success. The 
responds to the welcome of “author,” and 
another name is added to the list of the successfal. 
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ADVENTURES OF A WAR 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Br Wa rer E. Guoaan, 


IIl.-THE MISTAKE OF THE CHERUB. 


“ Wuen I was in Afghanistan,” said Dick Harrington, the 
war correspondent of the Dairy TrLeepam, “it was my lot 
to be with the British Army when it was crumpled up at 
Maiwand, and dragged itself back to Kandahar limp, 
blecding, and broken. In that, the men fought like heroes 
ani the ycnerals like fools, boys forgot they were boys, 
end the troops, finding they could not win, died as British 
soldiers candice. But I am not going to give you a history 
of that battle, Beverley, or the nightmare of the terrible 
retreat. It is not astory of which we British are very 
proud, for a broken retreat is a matter best spoken of in 
whispers. 

“Thore was, however, a sub of the Berkshires who came 
to the front that day with a rush, and I should like to tell 
you his story. It is a comforting story, for we counted him 
nothing before. He had his chance that day and took it, 
and we knew him fora hero afterwards. There are many 
fellows like him in the service, not very brilliant at drill, 
making no mark in tho drawing rooms of garrison towns, 
but true grit through and through for all that. 

“TI first met the Cherub at Kandahar. He was a round- 
faced, boyish-looking fellow with blue oyes and whitish hair. 
That is why they called him the ‘Cherub.’ He had an 
innocent Icok, and a lisp which made the sergeant swear 
under his breath. He was to all appearances a nico boy 
who would have made an excellent curate, but seemed 
out of placo in the uniform of the Berkshires. Having 
named him the Cherub, the other men thought him stupid 
— not much in him’—but they were ‘rong, as the sequel 
set forth. 

“At Kandahar the Cherub fell down and grovelled 
before Misa Ena Reynolds. Reynolds was one of those old 
men who are always prying into matters which do not 
concern them for the pleasure of boring people afterwards 
with lectu:es and papers. He was in pursuit of something — 
@ moth ora peculiar elephant or a now ge—when 
the country grew suddenly unsafe, and he was forced to 
stay in Kandahar, the roads and ‘the open country being 
secure only to big battalions. With him in his patrol of 
strange countries went his daughter, and when force of 
Sane circumstances imprisoned the old Professor and 

reelf in Kandahar, the service as a whole fell at her feet. 

“And test among the grovellors was the Cherub, 
round, chubby, fat, but deadly in earnest. You seo there 
wero very few women in Kandahar at the time, and Miss 
Reynolds was more than passable in looks and was smart 
asan American with her tongue, and we—well, my dear 
Beverley, we were many of us young, and folly is very 
—— afterwards but at the time fae a sparkle of its 


se it pleased Miss Reynolds to be kind to me and to be the 
other ding to the Cherub. I was younger then—it was in 
*80 remember—I was in better repair, and there were a 
few arnt, mostly untrue, being told about my experi- 
ences, and Miss Reynolds chore to make me a sort of hero 
and. delivered lectures upon mo to her friends. I don’t 
think I was very much annoyed, but I certainly did not 
believe much in the truth of extravagance. Although 
I was younger then, I was still something near twenty 

bien older than Ena, and I had a fairly accurate know- 
ledge of the difference the world would recogniso 
rrespondent and the daughter of 


between a war "co 
Professor ens, one of the greatest names in the 
scientific world 

“The fellows used to chaff me a little, and I grinned. 
At the Berkshire mess—I knew most of the men there, for 
wo had told stories together in many strange corners—they 
were great at the game, and generally turned the conver- 
sation in that direction. It got so sickening at last that I 


unburdened myself to Codner, the senior captain, at some 
too old a sinner to be taken with the snare of a young girl, 

«“<«That,’ I answered, shortly, ‘ 

our brains.’ 
give up whisky in this a 
{ it’s wit I don’t 

think much of it. 

“«Tho Cherub!’ I exclaimed. 
syren? My dear boy, if it were possible, the Cherub would 
he worships the syren. Gad, it is the funniest thing in the 
confidence, and was hurt because I askéa@ him if it were 

“ After that I rather played up to the farce. The fellows 


length and in a picturesque manner. 

«My dear Dick,’ he said, ‘of course it’s all rot. You are 
though she be as clever as paint, Besides, I doubt whether 
her open admiration is more than a 

would _— occurred to 
youa week ago if Nature had not forgotten 

“* Dick,’ he said solemnly, ‘ your liver is You must 

‘Doyen of a climate.’ 

“«Why,’ I went on, ‘ ou go through with this un- 
seemly farce vor evening Pines up? 

“We do it,’ ho answered, ‘for the edification of the 
Cherub.’ 

“*Exactly. Has it never struck your superior intelli- 
gence that he is given over, bound hand foot, to the 
withor away, but it isn’t, for his appetite won’t fail. And 
he has taken it for Gospel that the syren worships you as 
world! He has painted a libel on her in water colours and 
has it over his bed. I’ve seen it—he showed it to me in 
his maiden aunt. I give you my word I had no idea for 
whom it was meant!’ 
let.me cae raid ing up to talk beetles with old 
Reynolds—, ald Ohowat was hopelesal: 


and Ferg to rub up my earlier knowledge of the rudiments 
of flirtation. It was pla: it rongh on the Chereb, bat 
LT honestly thought he would the better for a big let 


nas 


eae - 
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down at the start. Besides, we none of us took him seri- 
ously. In that way, though, he made up for us. : 

“One evening when I had been talking to Miss Reynolds 
while the Cherub was mangling beetles with the Professor 
in another room, the door o my and the Cherub. came in. 

“The Professor's angry,’ he said. ‘I’ve mixed them all 
up again. They look so much alike to me. I’m an awful 
ass, I sup 

“T happe ned to catch the expression of Miss Reynolds’ 
eyes ag sho looked at him. She had her soul in them, and 
T thought her a fool to caro for such a geo follow, You 
seo she was protty and smart, and it seemed all 
common sense that she should see anything in a fellow who 
was tubby and cherubic and had a lisp. ere was, how- 
ever, no mistaking her look. I have seen it once or twice 
in a woman’s eycs. It it different from any other. Many 
women ieee their lives trying to counterfeit it, but they 
never su 

“She said: ‘ The study of coleoptera is one which 
should be undortaken by every officer in Her Majesty's 
service.’ 

“*You're chaffing me,’ he said, heavily. ‘I—~I really 
want to mug tho thing up. A fellow should know some- 
thing about those things.’ 

“Do you know much about bectles, Mr. Harrington?’ 
she asked. 

“* Hardly know one from an ant,’ I answered prom 

“Ah! you have been doing things and haven't 
time. It is much more manly, I think, than poring over 
wretched books.’ 

“She puta slight stresa on the ‘you,’ and the Cherub 
sighed. 

“* Harrington is a lucky fellow,’ he said. ‘We move out 
to- morrow. Burrows is going to teach the natives 
manners.’ 

“©Couldn’t he begin nearer home?’ she asked. I felt. a 
bit out of it. Inever could understand women, and why 
she wanted to behave so brutally to him after that look in 
her cyes beat me all round. 

“The Cherub got up and went out shortly after that, and 
I went with him. He seemed ponnded out altogether, and 
didn’t speak much at first. I felt a sort of pity for him— 
the sort of pity one feels when a good-nat fool comes 
a big cropper—but I couldn’t in honour give the girl away. 

“* Harrington,’ he said at length, a are a lucky 
fellow!’ I did not understand him even ti 

“« Because we swing out to-morrow on the hunt? I shall 
be glad. I am getting rusty here sitting on soft chairs, 
and eating in clean linen.’ 

“** Because,’ he went on solemnly, ‘she cares for you.’ 

“For me!’ I said. ‘My young friend, I always knew 
you were a fool, but I never thought you were mad as well. 
She cares for me about as much as ehe cares for a new 
elephant. It would be a curiosity—I am in some sort 
curiosity.’ 

“«They know it at the mess. It is the talk of the place. 
You are a lucky fellow,’ he persisted. 

“I’m not a lucky fellow! I don’t want her, and she 
doesn’t want me. t should I do with a wife a my 
heels? ‘This life is breath to me. I couldn’t give it u 
suits me, and I think I am some little good at it. I 
played the game ever since I first grew hair on my chin. "I 
must hear the rattle of a volley, I must live where the 
bugles will rout me out of bed. It is in my bones. Lord, 
when my work’s done, I want to stop a stray bullet, and be 
tucked in the ground without ceremony.’ 

“ With all the folly. of youth he took his idea between 
his teeth and bit on it. 

“© You are dissembling, Harrington. T’m bowled out, but 
as sho cares for you I shall not forget.’ 

“The next morning we went out with a springy step, 
and those left behind sent their hearts with us. For when 
thero is work ahead and the bugles are calling, there is not 
a soldier who can sit quietly behind and not find some envy 
for the column going out. 

“I rode with the Pecks hires: The Cherub Sgn, Spree 
very gravely, and the other fellows began to 
to feel some pity, for he was so strikingly let down. 

“Codner watched him narrowly. 

“* Harrington,’ he said, ‘the youngster will shape. The 
Cherub has a man hidden away in his portly carcase. If 
he comes through and the Ghazis don’t get him he will 
make a soldier.’ 

“And some of the rank and file of his company, honest 
rough Tommies who felt the hand above them and knew 
er Pabbyra got grit, Tubby’s got brains, an’ if ‘Tubb 

Ear ‘3 got gri 8 got an’ i ita 
’is bloomin’ tenth inte ary hin ’e’ll ’ang on. nt 

“ We marched to the Helmund, none of ns rightly know- 
ing why, getting good ce gered with moving bodies of be 
enemy, skirmishing all day and gettin, 
know each ee At the Hake Helmund we saw the revol of 
the Wali’s men and took a hand in teaching them better 
manners. Then we began to fall back. 

“ The Cherub was cheerful on march, and kept his men 
in excellent humour, This was all the better, use his 
captain suffered from liver and had seen many men 
over his head, two things which do not make for a 
disposition. One or two evenings the Cherub talked with 
me, and his conversation was mostly abdit Miss Reynolds 
and what a lucky man I was. This. would have been com- 
forting if I mans bes empty water-bottle about her, but I 
dian'te so that the conversation was wearisome to me, He 
even went to the length of net to persuade me not to 
get too near when there was ting. 

“What the deuce am T to “to? I asked. ‘I have to 


make —the dear old rag in Fleet Street is h for 
a I can’t write if I don’t see. I’m nof sent out to 
cook the dinners, hp epee write fairy tales. You 

ge to action when the be pa sen feat aga vi Don’t think you 
rvice men are the T have a 
chief, too, and his te: to oetia oe of an Afridi 
whon there is no loot. you think I am goi to miss 
one little corner of this blessed game for a mat idea of 


yours P’ 
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\ «To all of which he said that Miss Reynolds was a god- 
| dess, and that to have her love was to have everything on 
carth that was holy, and that I ought not to hazard a life 
@ touch of 


20 dear to her. 

«« My dear boy,’ I answered, ‘you have Fe. 

fever or sun. Go and see the doctor. tell you Miss 
Reynolds has as much regard for me as s Russian has for 
his word. You're on a wrong tack.’ 
* “He shook his head and smiled—a resigned smile, than 
which there is nothing worse on earth. ter that I loft 
him alone, and he went about plaguing other men with 
inquiries after my health, and whether the Afghans had 
succeeded in coene ee Se copy short, 

“Then we fell back on Kushk, and rested there, and 
growled and were miserable, although the Scinde horse 
played about grandly, and our guns made some practice 

vith plunging shot. Then one morning we had breakfast 
early, and went out, and were caught in a fenp and squeezed 
until we wriggled out bleeding and spent, and went ¢ blindly 
rushing to dahar. It’s no talking of the affair. 
What can I tell you of it? ur lines were mixcd up 
with howling devils, and woe fought with bayonets and 
swords and revolvers, and could seq little for the choking 
dust and the blood that.was over all. I was with tho 
Berkshires, I saw them go under, dropping like heroes, 
every man in his rank. I saw Galbrait go; I spoko to 
Codner one moment, and saw his shattered body moved out 
of the way the next. 

“In the middle of the day I shut up my note-book, and 
took to fighting with the rest. We were mixed then, hope- 
lessly mixed, a seething, panicky crowd, with the olficers, 
some of them youngsters out of school, shouting themselves 
hoarse, to keep us tucked in our lines. When night beean 
to fall, we streamed out on the road to Kandahar, a chaos of 
broken lines, spent with fighting, powder-blackencd, s:.1n, 
draggled, shattered. And on our heels came the Heratic 
horse, and behind them the Afghans and the fanatical 
Ghazis. 

“TI was in the very rear. Three times I was caught in 
“ eked of the Heratic charges, and three times I found 

sarge ing onwards with a hand j with con- 
weal revolver firing. In front of me, in some show of 
order, marched the remnants of Codner’s company, and 
with them, bareheaded, was the Cherub, his lisping voico 
bleating out short orders every now and then, as he turned 
his men about to repel the attacks that, wave-like, beat on 


our stumbling rear. 

“Once I got near him. 

“*Go forward!’ he said hoasaély. ‘There’s a baggage 
waggon in the heart of on to it.’ 


“And miss this? a ‘I have alain two men in 
~ retreat. Murder itas got me by the vitals. I don’t 

udge!” 

“«Think of her!’ he shouted in an agony over tho 
scream of a horse with a bullet-scored flank. ‘She is wait- 
ing fer you at Kandahar!’ 

“*Let us leave madness here. We need our mother wits, 
Miss Reynolds is nothin; ing to me nor I to her.’ 

“T saw that he disbelievead, but he gave over reasoning 
with me and gave his attention to the direction of tho 
handful of dirty and blood-dappled men in his command. 

“ So we came nearer to Kandahar, so near that we could 
see the ee ta splitting the dark, so near that we began 
to count the time it onla take us to make safety, when a 
body of horsemen fell upon the attenuated company of 


the 66th, wrapped us round and cut and thrust at us 
savagely. 8 “the mén aimed, and_ the eee fell 
back. I was on the left: of the road and, with two other 


men, was eet cut eS and surrounded. 

“The compan alling back at the time, steadily 
moving at the Reis prey and fighting stubbornly. I 
gave myself up for lost, but the very press of our enemics 
hampered them, and gave us breathing time, I had picked 
up a dropped rifle, and was using the bayonet as well as 2 
novice might. We three fronting three ways, and 
we piled up a barrier before us of men and horses. Th 

was narrowed, s0 that they were jammed, and there 
was little room for them to swing their tulwars, 

“To add to the horror of it, a nine-pounder commenced 
tearing lanes through the choked road, and the hit horscs 
squealed and kicked for all they were worth. Then over 
the whole racket, I heard the shrill an of the Cherub. 

** Left incline, lads—mind the guns 

«<lt's Tubby!’ tani my iene hand man. ‘Blest if 
*e ain’t come back for us 

“The Cherub came on saute followed by half-a-dozen 
of his compan pany. He was very red, and his light, wispy 
hair looked white against his complexion. 

“*Come!’ he shouted. ‘Make a dash for it, Harrington. 
Hang those gunners, they’re making this too hot!’ and 
we clnesberede over the strewn bodies, some of them squirm- 
ing under our feet as we went, and alongside the 
men who had come for us. Then we fell back, and as we 
daatod tad the rear company the guns limbered up and 

ead and the Scinde horse came down from a 
point and took the Heratics in flank. 

vane b,’ I said, ‘I have to thank you for a life,’ and 
he answered, *I did it for her.’ 

“ For the oad of the march he hang: on to the tesla by 
retreating showing teeth. Once a tulwar flas 
near me, 80-near ar that I felt the wind of it, and the Cherub 
took the blow on his left-arm and wrapped a handkerchief 
round the gash and went on with his work. 

“In the crowd surging about us when we got into 
Kandahar was Ena Reynolds. She caught sight of me and 
came with fleet steps. Her face showed white in tho light 
of torches and lanterns, but her eyes blazed. 

« ¢ Where is he?” she, cried. 

“«There,’ I said, and she went over to him. 

“Charlie!” she cried, with a queer dry sob. 
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You should see what “An Old Hand” has to sav about “ District Visiting ” in this weeks HOME NOTES. 
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HOW TO AYOID TOOTHACHE. 


Some OF THE OnARMS You MicuT Caney AxsouT 
with You. 


ENTISTS are not agreed among themselves as to 
uk of them can legitimately lay claim to the most 
felicitous discovery in connection with 
the teeth. You seldom hear of dentists 
because those unhappy beings who require a mouthful 
of brand new teeth shrink from saying much about it. 

“ What ia the highest fee you have been paid?” asked 
P.W. of an eminent dentist recently; : 
“You mean for a single case? Well, it was the 
mother of the editor of a prominent London daily who 
aid me £387 for her case. I believe that that sum 
reake the record. : 
“The first man to stop teethP Well, it was Celsus, 
who flourished in Pagan Rome. This was his way of 
voing to work: He would’ eco 


the science of 
tail ‘ 


out as much of the | 


decayed tooth as he was able with a miniature chisel. . 


Next he put some lead into a crucible and melted it over 
the fire. When the lead was in a liquid state, he opened 
the patient's mouth and poured the lead into the cavity 
of his tooth with what steadiness of aim he could com- 
and. 

me Naturally, a good deal of the molten stuff mast have 
missed ite mtended sper ts. place, but a few holes 
through the patient’s cheek were probably of small 
account compared with the sensation of molten lead 
upon an exposed nerve. mi 

“ Falge teeth were in vogue before the Christian era. 
It is on record that there was an old Roman law which 
allowed the ‘gold eettings of false teeth,’ or the gold 
with which were bound, to be buried or burnt 
with the deceased. There is also indication that the 
Greeks knew how to extract teeth scientifically, and to 
fill up decayed teeth with gold, but this was even before 
the time of Celsus. : 

“Ob, it is quite true,” said the dentist later on in 
reply to a question put by P.W., “ that some people cut 
their teeth when far advanced towards centenarianiem. 
The best known case of the kind is that of the Hon. 
Edward Progers, 96, who died in 1713 ‘of the 
anguieh of aia had 
which so inflam: 
inna caaa or an adult to cut a tooth late in 

e. . 

“The charme, a, and panting to the 
teeth coaseizots quite a aire le item in folk- om " 
rome parta country there is a superstition that i 

you put on your right rgenanth g shoe, and right 
* trouser leg before the. left, never suffer from 
toothache. A some is to drink out of a 
human skull; another is to take a tooth from a human 
skull and wear it round your neck—and there are many 
other charms against toothache. But the most curious 
of them all ia to carry a double nut in your pocket. 

“I know of some country folk who, as socn as a mole 
is caught, cut off a paw and wear it as a charm. In 
some parts of England ‘toothache is called ‘love pain,’ 

( cutets bi niet entitled to any commisera- 
tion, and the patient gets none. 


for which the 

" Many other items of tooth lore have no connection 
with toothache. For instance, if the teeth are wide 
apart, say some, there will be plenty of luck and 
travelling for the fortunate possessor, I make no com- 
ment upon these theories, but I will say that they are all 

uite harmless; neverthelesa, I would not encourage 
them. Some people believe that if, when a tovth is 
drawn, you refrain from thrusting your tongue into the 
Places a new tooth will grow in ite place and be a 
lucky one. 

a ton is ahead of every other country in dental 
science. Some of the methods of British dentistry are 
es ier and would not be tolerated for a second in 

68. 

“ The way in which the mineral tooth is made is 
exceedingly interesting. The chief ingiedients comprice 
feldspar, ailica, and clay; those of subsidiary character 
are eundry metallis oxides, to produce the tints of 
discolouration which are to make the 
imitation a good one. The ingredients are toa 
powder under water, then dried and made into a paste. 

The teeth are cast in brass moulds of various sizes 
and shapes. A ial kind of @ to form the 
enamel is first put into the mould; platinum rivets, 
by which the teeth are to be fastened, are adjusted in 
position, and then the p forming the body of the 
“a pened mould is ies up. —- 

ext ensue * ressure an ag. 
apy et een ot re 
1 in man ure), in whi i 
bee Tike ¢ c e), in ch etate it can 
ae ee on sew to the trimmer, who bly off all 
ess and unnecessary projections an up an 
fe eeaioae which may have been left in the operation 

“The tooth is now passed on to the ‘ er,’ who 
*pplies & gum comprising oxide of gold and other 
ingredients, At length heat is applied.. The tooth 
muffle, or enameller’s oven, 
yer of strewed 


over a slab of fire-resisting clay. After bei pp 
for a time to. an intense heat, the tooth is taken out and } 


cooled, and then it is beautiful for ever.” 


“The Rose of Eden 
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A Nation Without Nerves. 


Tue Chinaman can write all day, he can work all 
day, he can stand for a whole day in one position, 
weaving, hammering gold, or cutting ivory, without 
once being attacked b nervousness. 

This peculiarity makes iteelf apparent in early youth. 
The Chinaman can bear any kind of bodily exercise. 
Sport and play are to him unnecessary labour. 

He can sleep anywhere and in any position—amid 
thundering machines, deafening noises, the cry of 
children, or the wrangle of wn people; on the 

und, in bed, or on a chair. his own innocent way 

e Ohinaman is almost a Sybarite. 


Wanted the Baby Filled. 


s osaanmmmmenad 


WE may not all reach the point of abstraction of the 
man who put his umbrella to Led and stood himeelf up 
in the co:ner, but, nevertheless, abeent-mindedness is a 
common fault. 

We have all sent off envelopes without a stamp, and 
sometimes minus an address, though we may not have 

one to the length of the man who ad the letter 
o himself and signed it with his correspondent’s name. 
So we can all appreciate the following anecdote: 

A Manchester father, of a “ wool-gathering turn of 
mind,” entered a grocer’s shop lately, with his baby on 
one arm and a p: can in his hand. Setting the 
can down on the counter he suid. geutly : 

“Sit therea moment, dear;” and holding the baby 
out to the duzed shopkeeper, he suid : 

“A gallon of in this, please.” 


Why the Sky is Blue. : 


‘° 


Dip it ever strike you to aos why the cloudless 
depths of sky above us are so delicately blue? It isn’t 
that the we call air is in 4 a a ce = we 
know, it is quite transparent and absolutely colourless. 
No; the blue comes from reflected light. a 

Air is never pure; you couldn't live in it if it were. 
Countless millions of tiny particles, chiefly of water, are 
always suspended in it, and these arrest the free passage 
of light. Each purticle has a double retl-.ction—one 
internal, the other external—and so the reflected rays 
suffer the usual result of what is called “ interference,” 
and show colour. . 

You will notice that the sky appears much bluer if 
you look straight up than if you look across towards 
the horizon. The reason is that, in the first instance, 
you are naturally ete through a much thinner layer 
of air than in the second. 

If there were no air, and consequently no watery 
vent and nothing to interfere with the free passuge 
of light, even at mid-day the aky above would look per- 
fectly black, and all stars plainer than they do 
now at midnight. 

ee 


Sue: “ Read me something from your paper.” 

He: “ Certainly, my love. Here’s som g that will 
interest you. ‘Rumoured en ment.’”” 

She: “ How lovely. Wonder if I know them ? ” 

He (continuing): “ Fourteen killed on the Bulgarian 
frontier.” 

She: “ Wretch 


If you have not yet bought Prarson’s MacazineE for 
August, you will have thrown away a chance of 
getting the finest sizpennyworth on earth. 


P "5 Magazine and tho livelicst mapa. 
2 an v maga- 

carson s 8 zine in the _ world. 
Everything that ple will skip is cat out before it is 
published, as the Irish sub-editor has it. In the August 
number will be found interesting articles about ‘‘Ihe 
Games Played by the Children of Japan,” illustrated with 
@ series of charming photographs; “The Fastest Vessel 
Afloat ’—this vessel, the Turbinia, will travel over forty 
miles an hour; “Pictures and their Painters ”—here are 
reproduced some of the most beautiful pictures ever 
ed; “A Study of Splashes”—quite the most interest- 

ing article of a popular scientific nature, illustrated with 
ext: i photographs; “Boxing with the Feet”— 
this extraordi pastime is becoming quite popular in 
England. A glance at tho striking photographs which are 
roduced will interest you in the subject at once; “A 

i to Lourdes ”—Mre, Alec ‘Iweedie gives a most 
interesting description of the remarkable scenes to be 
witnessed at Lourdes during the pilgrimages; ‘The 
Wooden Idols of New York”—these monstrous wooden 
figures, curiously carved and painted, are placed outside 
most of the to nists’ shops in New York, and form 
nite a striking feature of the street decoration; “Tho 
lemtios of the World”—here we have portrayed in 
yonarene illustrations the armies of the chief hting 
owers of the world, with interesting comparisons of their 


paged supplement exp 
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The Trade of Spy is Dying Out. 


Ir 13 Now Careiep on: By Mmirary Artacués 
AND THE FOREIGN Press. 


MILITARY spies, upon whom in former days the 
different Powers depended to such a large extent for 
tue collection of information concerning fortifications, 
improvements in arms and ammunition, and other 
important matters. u:e now almost dispensed with. It 
is quite exceptional for a Euro; Power to endeavour 
to obtain i formation through the mm dium of officers 
of its army, and inteviational luws are now 80 severe 
that the spy will soon die out. 

In time of war, although spies may be of use, their 
services are practically limited to the few hours imme- 
diato'y following the decluration of hostilities. In the 
general con. usion attending the marching of the soldiers 
towards the front, the spy may obtain aome information 
of value; but all nations—with the probable exception 
of Gre:t Britain—ure now so mash on the alert that 
even at such a time his opportunities will not be great 
in the future. : 

At the seat of war, information brenght by spies is 
apt to be deveptive; the man may be playing a double 
game, and if you ure eure of your man you are not so 
confident about the accuracy of his ovservation, and 
there is not much time for verification, The spy of our 
boyhood’s tales, who et oer at the enemy's camp 
and do all sorts of wonderful things, never hud many 
representatives in real life. ; 

uring the past ten or eleven years the methods of 
obtaining military information have been completely 
changed; and although all Governmente are ready to 
reward a patriotic officer who risks his life or liberty to 
obtain pluns and detuils, yet there are ceo many other 
and pertectly eusy and legitimate means of accumu- 
luting intormation that he is by no means a necessity. 

In connection with the War Department of ever 
country is a central office for the cel ection and elassi- 
fication of all news re.ating to foreign armies, navies, 
armaments, fortifications, and the like. This office may 
be hidden under some indefinite title, but it exists, and 
it would be sheer hypocrisy to deny it. It obtains its 
information chiefly in two ways: ugh the military 
attachés abroad, and by a careful study of the foreign 
Press. Deta.ls are derived from the latter source, and 
I will deal with that first. 

The chief daily papers of the capitals, and the large 
provincial tuwue, the military and naval journals, and 
the technical Press of all the principal countiies are 
studied very accurately and conscientiously, und it 
would surprise the uninitiated to eee how much valuable 
information is obtained fn»m them. 

The service journals are usually edited with foresight, 
but they publish complaints and eugge:tions that aro 
carefu.ly noted and tiled for future reference. The 
technical pupers—etectrical journals, for instanve—often 
dee information that is upparently quite harmless, 

at which, in the hands of the expert, who can put tvo 
and two together, ure of the utmost value. 

The dailies rt items of news seemingly quite 
irrelevant to foreign countries, such as the purchase of 
a large site by the Government; this is filed by the 

it probably 


experts in the foreign War Departments, 
means the erection of bu-rucks and a cons 
tion in the present disposition of troops. new bridge 
is being bult, an important milita personage has 
made a journey of inspection, the military exerciees of 
such a corps were unsatisfactory in certain particu'ara; 
all this, and every conceivable item of intelligence in 
the remotest way connected with war, is noted and 
compared with news previously collected. The éxpert 

uts together two or ‘apparently disconnected 
items and makes a coherent whole. 

Parlamentary notices are always carefully read; 
they “yield” well. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer on that source of 
information; the reader will be able to see for himself how 
sai ag it rood kein ie hands. Nowfor the uttachés. 

e military attaché is generally su d to be an 
authorised spy—ua soldier attuched to at Salary tu get 
details, p:ans of fortreages, and 80 on, and send them 
home; but the duty of that official is far more g-neral. 
Details are not received from him. It is quite the 
exception for an attaché to make use of his pusition to 
spy about fortresses, small arms factories, the big 
works where canon ure made, and similar pluces. 

An attaché in Russia, who had allowed his patriotism to 
get the better of him in that way, was piomptly dealt 
with by the Muscovite Government. The wag containing 
the plan was stolen from his room; a few hours later 
he received a note from the police that the bag hud been 
found with some incr.minating documeuts placed in it 
by the thief! | He made no more p| 

Attach’s have to take a general view of an army, and 
inform their Governments of any important = are 
that take place; they puss judgment on the exercises 
and manaavres, and the cquipm: nt, at the same time 
forming their opinion on the spirit ruling umong the 
men and officers. That is general, not detail, work, 
This task may not seem either difficult or important, 
and by come countries it may be regarded in that 
light; but in Germany, at least, quite the reverse idea 

revails, and the cg is looked upon as one which 
mands considerable intellectual cupacity combined 


nent altera- 


with tactful reticence and the gift of sharp observa- 
tion and accurate conclusions. 
tings reproduced in 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 


ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


4127. Which Historica! Character Expericrced the Most 
Frequent Changes in Popular Favour? 

Of the great characters of history no one ever had 
better reason to veluc popular favour at its true worth 
than Christ»pher Columbus. _ In the first place, he was 
laughed at isa dreamer, and before the Council of Sala- 
manea he narrowly escaped being condemned as a 
heretic. Then, when bis memorable voyage had resulted 
in the re-discovery of the New World, he was undoubt- 
edly for the time the most honoured man in Europe. 
Subtequcntly, the jealousy and disappointment cf 
enemies who envied his fame, or who had believed 
that they had only to suil to the New World and back 
again to become rich for life, worked upomthe mind 
of King Ferd'nand and pr cured his disgrace. 
Although the Queen still believed in him, he was sent 
hack from Hispaniola in chains. ‘The Queen ezain 
befriended him, and bestowed fresh honours on Lim. 
This again brought him into popular favour, ae on bis 
next voyage to the west he was not even a lowed to 
land in the countries he ad discovered. On his return 
Ferdinand (rested him as he did everyone who bad 
truly served h's country. In the end Columbus died, 
a disillusioned man, in poverty and obscurity, efter 
having done his country a service perhaps greater than 
that of any offer man of his generation. In our own 
history, the well-known story of Titus Oates would 
probably furnish the best answer to the question. 


4129. Which English Fomily can Eoast the Longest 
Continuous Term of Military Service? 

In the English eervice the family of Prevost probably 
hold the record for continuous military sevice. The 
first member to take service inthe British Army was 
Augustus Prevost, circa 1740. He vaieed and cc mmanded 
two battalions of infantry which subsequently were 
added tothe 60th Royal American Regiment.” This 
officer rose to the rank of Major-General rnd was 
Colonel-Commandant of the 60th. His three sons 
entered Her Majesty’s service—one was Commander-in- 
Chief in Canada and served in the 60th Rifles. 
Another son, William, rose to the rank of General and 
gained distinction in the Peninsula, notably at the Battle 
of Barossa. From this time Prevosts have served ccn- 
tinuously in the British Army. Next to the Prevcsts 
would probably come the Napiers, but this family can 
also boast of naval cervice of a distinguished order. 
The family itself dates back to the thirteenth ceatury, 
and bas long been notable as a military family. It is, 
however, impcssil!cto trace a continuous record which 
would satisfy the conditions of the question. Sir 
Charles James Napier went into the Army in J794, 
and from that time, for cver a century, a Napier has 
always held a distinguished position either in the 
Army or Navy, and there has usually been a scion of 
the family in both. The present Lord Napier, who 
succeeded Napier of Mag in 1890, has seen eervice 
in the Bengal Army, and retired with the rank of 
colonel in 1883. 

4131. What was the Most Probable Origin of the Custom 
aa of “ Kissing the Book ”? 

The strict obligation of an cath has been signified in 
various countries by what each considered most sacred. 
To a Christian the holy Gospels are such, and oaths 
were taken on them 60 early as A.D. 528, the most 
ancient form of swearing in the Christian Church being 
to lay the hand upon the Gospel and may “So help 
me God, and these holy Gospels.” a uentl 
the custom was introduced of kissing the Gospel, 
and towards the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury this became a practice of our courts of justice. 
In* The Maner of Kepynge a Courte Baron,” etc., 
printed by the widow of Robert Redman, a.D. 1539 or 1540 
(31 or 32 henry VIII.), “ The othe of the Afferatours ” 
is set forth: “Ye shall trewely affere the trespace,” 


PERRSON'S WERKIAY oma trae 


etc., 80 helpe you God any holydome, holdynge theyr 
handes wpon the boke duringe the charge, and 
make the ins the boke.” The meaning of kissing the 


book is merely to show veneration for its contents, It 


in, infact, an uct of adoraticn. But the real validity of 
tLe caih is supposed to take effect from bringing the 
hand,as part of the body, in contact with the Gospels. 


4132. What is the Emallest Number of Electors who ever 


Returned a Membcr to Parliament ? 

| Actually, the smallest number is one. During the 
' time of Elizabeth and James I., the Lord of the Manor 

of Aylesbury returned two members by his own vote. 
| At Old Sarum, one of the most flagrant instances of the 

rotten boroughe, two members were returned by the 
| builiff of the Eurl of Caledon, who was the only house- 
| ho'd-r in the place. Again at Galton, in Surrcy, prior 
i to the parnce in the Reform Bill in 1832, amon 
i the ii:shabitants of the six houses forming the boroug 
‘there was one qualified voter. He also returned two 
| members to Parliament. It happened once in Scotland, 
‘jn 180%, that Lord Ballantyne was the only freeholder 
| who recorded his vote at the election for Buteshire, and 


| in 1790 it was found that there was only one qualified 


voter left in the borough of Helston in Cornwall, and 
he returned two members to Parliament, There are 


| many instances on record of less than a dozen electors 


returning one or two members, and during the debate 
on the Keform Bill it came cut thut there were nine 
boroughs with constituencies cf fewer than fifteen voters. 


4133. Is there any Part of the World where the Namber 
of French-speaking People is Rea!ly Increasing ? 
| This is taking place in the province of Quebec or 
Lower Canada, the great majority of whose inhabitants 
are French by extraction and language. In 1871 the 
population of this province was 1,191,576, which in 
twenty years increaced to 1,488,535. It is fair to 
assume that at least a part of this growth has taken 
place amongst the French-speaking inhabitants. The 
Channel Islunds, which are largely French in lan- 
guaye, have increased during tke same period from 
09,000 to 92,000. It is interesting to note that in 
both cases the fopulations are under British rule. 
It is also truce that the number of French-speaking 
inhabitants of cthcr countr‘es has increased, but this 
is ee to be called a natural increase as it is mainly 
the result of increased military und official occupat on 
following invasion. Thus, in the far Eastern Colonies 
of France, Cochin China, Tonking, Siam, etc. the 
number of French-speaking pecple has risen from about 
3,000 to over 14,000. On the other band there has been 
1a much greater decrease in Sonth America. In 
| Algeria the increase has been very large comparatively. 
| Sixty years ago there were between 5,000 and 6,000, 
| whereas there are now about half a million. But 
jeven heic the increase of people speaking other 
Europ:an languages has been considerably greater. 


4134. Is there any Case in History Similar to the Awaken- 
ing of Japan? 

No. There have been many awakenings, such as that 
of Russia under Peter the Grect, and of Greece in 1820, 
but they ae not to be compared to that of Japan. The 
awakening of Japan was not the acceptance of civiliea- 
tion by a cemi-savage state, as the British accepted that 
of Rome, but the sudden conversion of a highly civilised 
peop'e to an entirely different form of civilisstion. It is 
quite. open. to question whethcr some of their newly 
acquired European civilisation ought not to be classed 
with perversion, rather than with conversion, and their 
adoption of European clothes has been compared to a 
nightmare rather than to an awakening. 


4135. When did England Cease to be Able to Feed Herself? 
It may be said that this came about in the year 1788, 
when, the country having fully recovered from the 
effects of the American War, and manufacturing im- 
provements being carried on with extraordinary spirit, 
the growing wealth and commercial prosperity, by in- 
creasing the population and enabling the inhabitants 
to consume additional quantities of food, caused the 
home eupply of corn to fall somewhat short of the 
| demand. It is true that in 1772 the wheat imported 


— — 


amounted to aS, quarters, and Be 1774, and 
1775—all years of grea brows —this amonun 
was considerably exceeded. Indeed, in 1774 it ma 
stated in the House of Commons that the amount 
of home-grown wheat was 4,000,000 pearters, and that 
the whole of this amount and above 100,000 quarters of 
imported wheat were consumed. But the loss of a great 
part of our colonial possessions, the stagnation of com- 
merce, and difficulty of obtaining employment, 
occasioned by the American War, diminished the con. 
sumption, and this, combined with unusually productive 
harvests, ren the balance high on the side of 
exportation in 1778, 1779, and 1780. In 1783, and 1784 
the crops were unusually small, and considerable im porta- 
tions took place, but in 1785, 1786, and 1787, the exports 
again exceeded the imports, and it was not till 1788 
that the latter permanently overbalanced the former. 
5186. Which Country has Issued the Greatest Amount of 
Paper Money in Proportion to the Inhabitants? 

The answer would uppear to be the United States 
during the period of the Civil War and immediately 
after. The public debt reached its maximum on August 
31st, 1865, on which day it amounted to 2,845,907,626 
dollars. Of this amount no lees than 1,732,725,414 
dollars, or considerably more than three-fifths, was made 
up of treasury notes, certificates of indebtedness, and 
other forms of paper money. Taking the population at 
that time at about 34,000,000, this would work out at 
about 51] dollars a Lead. 

4137. “The Product of the Velocity ef the One and the 
Mass of the Other would be a Momentum Strong 
Enough to Transform the World.” To which Two 
Nations do these Words most Fitly Apply ? 

To Britain and China. The vivifyi power of 
British energy is well shown in Egypt, where a help. 
less mass of poverty-stricken labourers and ignorant 
and extortionate governors has in a few years developed 
sufficient momentum to give good cows of making 
@ prosperous and powerful nation. If the same velocity 
were communicated to China, with its population of 
some 400,000,000, brave, industrious, clever, and endur- 
ing, it is impossible to limit the intluence of such a 
nation. With its coal-fields and other mineral wealth, 
its many harbours, and ite fruitful soil, worked by 
British capital and British energy, such a union of 
forces would be brought as would certainly dominate 
and transform the East, and would probably be strong 
encagls to profoundly influence, if not to transform, the 
worid. 

4139. Which Marriage has had the Greatest Effect upon 
wre bap ry? 

Undoubtedly the marriage of Ferdinand of Arragon 
with Jaabella of Castile, which took place, in 1469. In 
the first place this marriage transformed Spain from a 
collection cf small states, mostly hostile to each other, 
into a powerful and homogeneous nation. Secondly, 
the ee bape of this marriage, Joanna, married Philip, 
Archduke of Austria, and their son was Charles the 
Fifth, who, as King of Spain and Emperor of Germany, 
extended his scey tre over more than half of Europe. It 
was his son, Phillip I, who threatened the 
liberties of England through the Armads. But 
the marriage of Ferdinand &nd Isabella had 
other results which, bah negative, were possibly even 
more far rcaching. But for the union of Arragon and 
Castile, the Poy of the Moorish kingdoms of Spain 
would probably have heen impossible, Spain would have 
become a great Mohammedan power, and the country 
would have been spared the irreparable harm done 
by the = and persecution of the Moors and 

ews. e Inquisition would never have been 
established, there would have been progress and 
enlightenment instead of bigotry and stagnation. 
Columbus would probably still have discovered America, 
but the effects of the discovery would have been very 
different. The New World might now be either a col- 
lection of Moslem States or one vast Moslem Empire. 
On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon race would probably 
have developed in other directions, and land, now 
the greatest Moslem Power in the world, might, but for 
the force which crushed the Moors, have been compelled 
to share much of what she now has sole possession. 


Why Spend a Week-end in England 

When you cah go to 
PARIS for - - - - - = 82 12s. 6d. 
Or BRUSSELS and WATERLOO for - £2 Os. 0d. 


Tue grcat success of our trips to Paris throughout the summer months of 
last gt has led us to enter into arrangementa with Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son to repeat tho scheme during the present summer. 


Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or V: travel- 
ling cid ewhaven od Dieppe to Paris, passengers will arrive there on 
Saturday morning. 


Breakfnet, dinner, and bed will be provided on and Sunday, and 
breakfast and dinncr on Monday, visitors return! onday night, ond 
arriving in London on Tuceday morning. returns eos 
All epplicationa Sov tickete must be made to thi. 
date for whi-h they are required, and inctosing the OE ie: toting Oe 
orders. 


Sexciat arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son 
for another attractive tour for readers of P.W. This tour will occupy three 
days. Starting from London (aay) on Friday night, the tourists will travel 
by Harwich and Antwerp to Brussels. From here an excursion will be nade 
to the scene of the Battle of Waterloo. 


All applications for tickets must be made to this office, stating the date for 
ehich they ave requived, end inclosing £2 in postal orders. 

The above figures are fcr third class only. Full particulars on the subject 
ean be had from this office, 


; QUESTIONS. 

4161. Which great tnglishman suffered most from official 
neglect ? 

4162. Which Naticni! Bank guards its vaults beet ? 

4163. Which British regiment has presented the greatest 
— of. captured stands of colours to the Sovereign at one 


time 
4164. Which existing building is the best example of 
cmt Tih SLT sac af tis gomty if erg nee 
. Would it to the benefit of this country if eve: 
earner lived up to his income ? ee ee 
4166, Is there any memorial of the death of Wolfe and the cap- 
ture of Quebec in the uniform of the Army ? 
4167. Whatis the most trivial event that has changed the history 
ofa sonnet ? 
4168. Why does fear or fatigue cause tle knees to tremble ? 
4169. Which great Parliamentary speech has hadthe most far- 
reaching cffect in determining great issues ? 
4170. Which two contemporary sovereigns are most alike in 
character? 


CONDITIONS. 


Sent the Gaat rent ep ch anesth n. nae 1 at the tp 
a jon. % & 
column for al! mi printed. 7 rite may cond Cepne 
number of queries, w hie own or not. abonld be 
“ Replies ” in the top left. corner, and answers to the tions in 

of the paper must reach us by fi 3 of the 
pat 8 ‘ et ther a based bs 

j on are must be given 

whero be r 
Teosived which la considered worthy of inservice. ili cee 


Fidelity Guarantees. 


Ore A) [Accident and . 


Guarantee .. 


Corporation Ltd. 


Authorised Capital- - - - - £1,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - = £420,870 
Reserve Fund, Dec. 31, 1897 - - £327,477 
pg a 

oP Ca NOY, posneoTs 
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Workmen's Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
indemaity (Third Party) Insuraace. 


Bargtary lasurance. 
Sickness Insurance. 
Mortgage lesarance. 


HEAD OFFICE: . ULL, 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, £.0, vera! rssepr eed Servtart 


“Is Holiday Making a Farce?” Your answer will whether summer vacation. make 
ce depeod spon os not yes have hal your Anyhow, 


of reading in this week’s HOME Ni 
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‘AVE YOUR HAT MADE FOR YOU. 


Some NoveEttTigs 1n Heaps. 


“ You would be supsent to see the peculiar sha 
of some heads just where the hat should fit,” recently 
renarked a hatter in a large way of business to P.W., 
“and we sometimes have a great deal of trouble in 
making hats for our clients. : 

“Of course,” he continued, noticing we were interested 
in his remarks, “ nine individuals out of ten simply buy 
a hat the proper size, and put up with the inconvenience 

and headache 


which arises 
until the hat 
comes to the 
shape of the 
head. As 
such hats are 
usually made 
oval in shape 
this takes 
time. This 
The late 


‘ will be better 
Lord Salisbury’ s. understood 
- es Ftc I tell 
-ou that not only are there verygiew people who possess 
a heads, but teats are seldom Weiiestenal: Prat is, 
one side rarely corresponds with the other, and bumps 
«nd protruberances are as plentiful as in potatoes. Asa 
ruie, too, the more clever the individual the less 
symmetrical is his head. 

“The late Mr. Gladstone was a notable exception to 
ihis rule, as you may see by this ‘sketch plan’ of his 
head, almost an oval, but for the two bumps over the 
brow. 

“Comparing the above with the head of Lord 
Salisbury you see a very great difference; the latter 
being very consider- 


sbly broader at the 
forehead than at the 
back. With the ex- 
ception of a slight 
bulge on the right 
hand side of the head, 
it is, however, well- 
balanced ae fairly 
symmetrical. 

“But coming to 


peculiar and extraor- Verylirregular. =A long head. 
dinary shapes in heads 

(and, of course, it will be obvious that [ cannot disclose 
names in this connection), that of an English nobleman is 
agoodexample. Ah, here itis. That is a head which 
takes some fitting if you like. Youcan well understand 
that gentleman having his hats made to order, can't 
you? 

“These remarks also apply to the next,” he went on, 
producing another drawing. “This head, literally a 
long head, belongs to a famous scientist, and measures 
from back to front, ten and one-eighth inches! American 


ds, gen- 
erally, have 
a tendency 
toward this 
particular 
shape, but 
whether or 
not that ac- 
counts forthe 
cuteness of 


Almost round. Round on one side, pe Saray 


flat on the other 

unable to say. 

German heads, by the way, tend towards squareness. 
“Oh, here is another curiosity, and is tke nearest 
approach to a round head that I have come across in 
the whole of my connection with the business. The 
head bi a . a ew ols ape and composer, 
and, owing e sli each aide, is, as you see, 
rather broader than itis Fhe inna 
, “Now I only have time to'give you one more novelty 
in heads,” concluded the communicative hatter. “This 
is the head of a noted divine, and is especially remark- 
able for the fagt that while one side shows out well 


ne the othtr is to all intent and purposes, quite 


ore 


e 
Mr. Gladstone's Head. 


WHEN a man buys a new garden hose, nobody gets a 
chance at it for the first Zs. After that, the li 
have to do all the watering, 


of -o 


THR Lona Parrr: “ friend, h 
anything for the uplifting ot hava ity? pee ome 
The Short Party: “Rather, I'm a dynamite manu- 


acturer,” 
4 ee ge 


Hz: “I suppose your thoughts were all on 
bonnet during the Seedie this morning P” miei 
he: “No, indeed, they were not.” 


a don’ 5 > 
said daria yiromes you can repeat anything that was 


‘Yes, I can. I beard a lady behind say, ‘isn’t it 


A Hygienic Home. 


My wife and I are trying hard 
To live on healthful diet; 
We read the food-chart by the yard, 
And run our kitchen by it; 
We've banished from our bills of fare 
All that such guides condemn ; 
True hygiene is all our care, 
As planned and taught by them. 


For breakfast coffee is taboced, 
Hot cakes and eggs forbidden, 
And milk, since it is oft imbued 
With geris profuse, though hidden; 
Bread is unwholesome, so is steak ; 
Submissive to our lot, 
Oatmeal and barley-meal we take, 
And drink boiled water hot. 


For dinner soup will never do, 
And oysters typhvid nourish ; 
Salads, eninge, and ices, too, 
Are mere dyspeptic flourish ; 
Potatoes (by the last advice) 
Are poisonous, we're told ; 
We eat. raw meat, chopped fine, with rice, 
And drink boiled water cold. 


For supper—some professors teach 
‘Tis leet to go without it, 

But since discretion’s left to each, 
We take our choice about it; 

On chicken, wafiles, tea, and cake, 
We are forbid to feed ; 

But gluten wafers, cocoa (weak), 
And prunes, are all we need. 


It grieves us much our friends to view 
reckless in their diet ; 
Our wholesome menu we pursue 
And beg of them to try it; 
But appetite’s ungodly sway 
Ther nature so enthralls, 


We cannot get a t to stay 
Within our healthful walls. 


ee 
Sold Again. 


“ LisTEn to this, Helen,” thundered Biggsby, looking 
up suddenly from the funny paper in his hand. 
Listen to this, printed in among the jokes, to catch 
the attention of the anti-p.tent-medicine reader.” 

Mrs. Biggsby dropped her novel reluctantly, just at 
the point where one villain was sneaking into the old 
mill to talk things over with the other villain, and 
looked at her spouse with inquiry. He fumed for a 
moment; then commenced to read: 

“*Dear reader, a word with you. Are you of the 
affictedP Have you these symptoms? Mas all 
appetite fledP Is breathing difficult after exeition 2 
Does your heart flutter and palpitate at times ? 
Is there a pain in your right side, between the 
third and fourth ribs? And another between the 
second and third? Is your left side numb, and pain- 
ful to lie upon? Are your hands and feet cold? Is 
there a sharp pain between the shoulders? Are you 
addicted to uent sick headaches? Are you 
nervous? Have you that feeling of impending evil, as 
if something dreadful were about to penP Are 
you very easily fatigued? If this is YOUR condition, 
dear reader, treatment cannot begin too soon.’ 

“This,” commented Mr. Biggsby impressively, 
“appears, in all its asinine outrageousness, on the 
second page of a humorous paper. among legitimate 
matter, by well-known writers. The copy of the 

aper I hold is the last that will ever be seen in this 
ficeae. This ve 

“Finish it,” suggested his wife, divided betweenanxiety 
to return to her book and a secret desire to learn the 
name of the wonderful medicine, which promised to 
cure some of the complaints she had developed by 
reading similar advertisements. 

“Yes, my dear, we will now discover ths name of the 
quack who, in his mad thirst for advertising, has 
succeeded in seducing a misguided editor to this very 
painful degree.” 

And he continued : 

“*But, dear reader, while the writer is free to state 
that he has never even aspired to holding a physician’s 
diploma, his knowledge of the ordinary conditions which 
are necessary to the continuance of life and the slight 
medical education he has derived from the perusal of 
various patent medicine advertisements, tell him that it 
would be practically impossible ’—— ” 

Here Biggsby stopped short. An oppressive silence 
of several seconds followed. 

“The rest is—er—rothing yon would—er—care to 
hear, my dear,” he said, and studiously scanning the 
picture on the back of the paper. But Mrs. B. had 
smelled a rat, and there was no escape. 

“Henry,” she.commanded, “ finish that article.” 

“Where was IP Ah! yes, ‘practically impossible.’ 
“* Practically impossible for any one human Ting to 
experience all the above symptoms at one time, and yet 
live to tell of it. Dear reader, therefore, having read 
the above in all the seriousness it does not deserve, will 
kindly, in the colloquial phrase, consider himself sold.’ » 
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USING THE BODY AS A MEASURE, 


Some Tarncs You LEARNT AND Have Foraorren. 


Tne way they do things in the East is eminently 
satisfactory to the natives themselves, if bewildering to 
tourists. 

When pearls are bought and sold, for instance, the 
transaction is carried on somewhat after this fushion. 
A pearl is produced by the seller, examined by the 
buyer, and, if the inspection is satisfactory, the 
bargaining kegins. 

Both men sit on the ground, with the long ends of 
their sashes spread across their knees, and underneath 
this covering their hands arc concealed. Silence reigns 
supreme. 

“How much?” flashes from the eyes of the buyer. 
His hand is thereupon grasped by the seller, and it all 
depends on the manner of the touch what the price is. 
The entire hund means 100 piastres; the fingers and 
thumbs, 50; each separate finger-joint, 5 ; and each joint 
of the thumb, 10. 

You might, perhaps, feel inclined to smile at this 
practice, but it is not so very far behind our own 
civilised methods, which you doubtless consider as far 
ahead of the Mussulman’s. The human body bas 
regulated nearly all our measures. When we measure 
land we say four roods equal one ucre ; now, a rood takes 
its name from the rod used in measuring, which bas the 
form of a cross (rood), which, as everybody knows, -is 
the most primitive representation of the human body. 

When we measure our houses we use the foot. 

Take horseflesh ; we measure it with the hand, and 
say a horse stands so many hands high. 

In our serious moments we speak of the span of life, 
thereby meaning tiat life is short. We are also apt to 
apply the term to material th'ngs. Well, the spun is 
merely the space from the end of the thum) to the tip 
of the little finger when the fingers are extended. 

The cubit of our forefathers was a veiitable affair; it 
was a measurement of from eighteen to twenty-two 
inches, or corresponding to the length of the arm from 
the elbow to the tip of the midd.e finger. 

The ell was the entire length of the arm (Elu, Old 
Enylish for arm) from the shoulder to the tip of the 
middle finger, but as this length varied it was necessary 
to establish one uniform length, so the people of the 
time fell back on the King (Henry I.) whose length of 
arm was adopted us the future standard measurement, 
with the result that it has never lost its prestige to this 
day, it is commonly used, «nd is known as the * yard.” 

Who was the or.ginal standard for the futhom is not 
known, but that measurement is the distance between 
the extremities of both arms when held out (six fect). 

You talk of a man’s pace- that is, the space left 
letween the feet in one step, measured from heel to 
heel. 

You ask for a cup of tea, forgetting that the original 
measurement of the cup was regulated by the sheil of 
the human head. The word “drach,” used by drug- 
gists, means ‘as much Liquid a; can be swallowed at a 
mouthful.” The Englishman likes “ body” in his tunic, 
the Irishman refers to his drink as the “craytur,” and 
the Scotsman knows one drink from another by tke 
amount of “speerits” in it. 

You read of the mouth of the river, an arm of the sea, 
a shoulder of rock, a neck of land; and we have finger 
posts directing our footsteps. 

The Oriental’s mode of conducting his business is, 
after all, not so for behind our own native methods, but 
ours is protected by the hall-mark of advanced civilisa- 
tion ; that’s all. In all else the human body has supplied 
the originals for the standard measures now in use. 

oe 

Soe DirrureNnce.—Clerk: “TI believe you s tid, sir, 
that after the first of the month you would raise my 
salary.” 

Ewployer: “You are mistaken. What I said was 
that ufter that date you would Le worth more to us.” 

———> 3 

A SIX-YEAR-OLD, while visiting at the house of a 
friend, accidentally tripped and fell down about six of a 
flight of stairs, Running to the little one’s as:'st..ncq 
Mrs. R., after picking the tot up, asked : 

“Did you hurt yourself, dear ?” 

“ N—no’m,” she ve ps sobbingly. 

“ How many steps did you fall down P” 
ae ,d—don't k—know. I did—didn’t k—k —connt 
them.” 


How then, 


PANNA, 


ee 


ou Smokers! 


ONS IRENE RANE RIN 


Tue offer which we made to inventors of £10 for the 
best pipe, which would fulfil all the claims made for it, 
and which at the same time would be sold at such a price 
as to put it within reach of everyono, has met with much 
approval. A largo number of gentlemen wish for an 
extension of time to enablo them to complete their models, 
The competition, therefore, will be kept open till Monday, 
August 15th. All models must reach this offies with clear 
instructions as to the method of using, and if sufficient 
postage is inclosed the models will be returned at tho discre- 
tion of the Editor, who, however, does not hold himself 
responsible for loss or damage. 

\ 


“Boxing with the Feet” is the very latest craze. A splendid series of photographs in the August number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


will give you a pretty good 


this novel pastime. 


rE erm ees | 
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THE GRIP OF FAMINE. 


In Case oF War BREAKING OUT WE SHOULD 
STarRveE. 


Nowapays it is hardly possible to take up a news- 
paper without finding some statement unent the 
gradual increase in the price of bread, and the any 
decline of wheat stocks, not in this country only, but 
over the world. 

The present is a ripe moment, therefore, for thrashing 
the subject out, and this is thoroughly done in that 
interesting book “ War, Famine, and our Food Supply,” 
by Mr. R. B. Marston. 

Great Britain imports about five million tons of 
breadstuffa (wheat and flour) annually from abroad, as 
penines only one-and-a-half million tons grown at home. 

e United States sends us two-and-a-half million tons, 
Russia over a million, and the rest is made up between 
Argentina, Chili, Uruguay, India, Australia and 
Canada. : 

Mr. Marston draws attention to the alarming fact 
that if exporting countries abroad were to c!ose their 
gates to our custom and keep the wheat they had 
i , or export it elsewhere at a greater profit than 

ey earned upon their dealings with us, there would 
be only suffic.ent wheat left in these Isles to keep us 

oing. ut the most, for a few weeks only, and then— 
amine! That's tho problem in a nutshell. It is a 
gloomy picture, but Mr. Marston makes a practical and 
at the same time a patriotic proposal. 

The outbreak of war with the United States and 
Russia would at once cut off our main sources of food 
and entait speedy capitulation, consequently we are 
running a serious risk in placidly leaving matters as 
they are. The probable chances of starvation should war 
complications arise—a'd the present unsettled state of 
Europe is not very gratifying—press the possibilities of 
famine home. 

P.W, lus no desire to promote a national scare, but 
our food supply. so fur as our “staff of life” iscon- 
cerned, is at the present time a problem which ought to 
demand your serious reflection. 

Mr. Marston suggests that this is the time for con- 
sidering the advieubllity of laying in a year's supply of 
wheat: while peace reigns, to be always kept in the 
country, controlled by Government, and renewed every 
year, 

Me would have freshly-importcd grain stored annually 
in Government granaries, and the preceding year’s sold 
to the millers. This reserve fund would not affect the 
prices of the corn market, and it would not be for eale, 

ut only to be used in case of war; and that after the 
initial cost of obtaining a year’s supply (the purchase 
of which, he sugg+ste, should extend over some five 

ears), the cost to the Government would be chiefly the 
uilding and fortilying of the granarics and clearing 
and storing the wheat. 

Some of Her Majesty’s Ministers bave expressed their 
disfavour of seeing any Minister of the Crown becoming 
@ grain merchant in a large way of business. Perhaps 
the position would be complicated, but surely it stands 
to r-ason, however, if we either cannot or do not produce 
sufficient food for our requirements, that we should buy 
food in advance and be prepared for any unforeseen 
contingency. 

Is there hardly any difference between the individual 
and the State in the matter of looking to the futare ? 
If the former does his best to provide for wu rainy day, 
es his corning be never so small, then why altould not 
the State 


CORE aan 
Util petty 


A fort granary for rescrving a year’s supply of wheat. 


~ + Oy on ited 


The inauguration of bounties to British wheat-growers 
seems to be a fair proposal, and we think it ought to be 
adopted; give the British farmer a chance. It is only 
fair that you should pa 

for anything you want. tt 
our supplies were to be cut 
off from outside cources 
through intrigue, or war,: 
or deficient stock, the con- 
sequences to Britain would 
be terrible. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s sug- 
gestion that we needn't 
worry, about our food sup- 
plies being cut off, because 
m cuse of war we could 
live on peas and lentils is, 
perhaps, worth knowing, 
as an argument frequently 
favoured by some extreme 
parties; but while the 
observation is a kind one 
it cannot be said to bea section of a rock corn ‘‘ Silo,” 
theory agreeable to the or store, at Malta. 
maiority of Brit shers. 

The scheme of national granaries may appear Utopian 
but it isin the main convincing; it may. perhaps, bo 
called revolutionary, and because of its immensity man 
p ssibly may shriuvk from it. It would, doubtless, wor 
some changes in the corn trade, but these would not be 
of any magnitude. 

Mr. Marston estimates that it would cost, more or less, 
£30,000.000 sterling to buy in the year’s reserve of grain, 
but he argues that it would Le an investment in a 
splendid security, and all we should actually have to 
pay would be the interest on that investment annually. 

e would apply to this purpose some of the money 
now devoted to reducing the National Debt, or he would 
sanction a special Government stcck bearing such 
interest a3 would attract that amount of capital, 

A rough idea of the extent of the 25,000,000 
guattrs of wheat we import may be gleaned from the 

ollowing illustration: It means that, if 25 qnarters be 
allowed as the average load of a railway goods waggon, 
it would require a million such railway goods waggons, 
and, divided into trains of 25 trucks, it would require 
40,000 engines, and would occupy, with brake-vans, 3,748 
mniles, or 700 miles more than the distance b-twecn 
Liverpool and New York. 

Allowing tl.e scheme passed and put into force, how 
would the national granarics be constructed? They 
would probably be buiit in the manner chown in the 
accompanying sketch--on a plan combining a strong 
military fort tc form part of the proposed defences of 
London, Liverpool, sail cther large towns. 

The p!an given represents a ro building placed in a 
railway cutting ou high ground, over the main-line 
approach to one of our large towns. The ordinary 
traffic would be carried on lines running through the 
building. The . consisting of one or two floors, 
would built in well-venti'ated galleries running 
right across the building (at right angles to the main 
line) with arrival and departure platforms, and railway 
on one sid for bringing this year’s imported wheat 
destin'd for London’s consumption from Liverpool 
and other ports, and a railway on the other side of the 

for bringing last year's imported wheat or 
wheat-flour on to the London corn-m--rchants. 

The granary, or reservoir, would be filled once by 
Government purchase of wheat, and would then be kept 
filled automatically by exchange. not sale, of the new 
wheat coming into the country for last year's wheat out 
of the granary. 

Corn is reserved in Malta in “silos” (granaries). 
There are several hundreds of these in » and, as 
you will see from the sketch of a section of one of them, 
they are dug in the rock, and are all more or less of the 
same shape. 

Grain stored in these silos will keep good for over 
four years. The surface of the prownd in which they 
are built is paved carefully, so us to prevent rain-wa‘er 
filtering through the rock. The shape of the silos ia 
conico-cylindrical, and their capacity varies from sixty 
to eighty tons each, and, as already stated, there are 
many hundred of them in Malta. The striw used for 
packing round the grain must be barley straw. 


—_—_— OH Oe 


“THAT missionary used to be a cannibal,” 
“Really? He bears out the old German saying that 
a man becomes what he eats, doesn’t he ? ” 
————-j—<—___ 


WE cannot say that our faith in our fellow men is 
quite complete until we cease to open our ham sandwich 
to assure ourselves that the ham is really there. 

fo 

WE are generally so carried away by the last words 
of famous personages that we never pause to reflect 
that the first words of these same heroes were “goo 


$00, goo. eae 


That was a triumphal appeal of the lover of antiquity, 
who, in arguing the superiority of old architecture over 
the new, said: : 

“ Where will you find - modern building that has 
lasted so long as the ancient P” 
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Pity a Poor Premier, 


In one of the early numbers of a well-known boys 
paper there was a paragraph in the correspondence 
page to the effect that the editor was unable to give his 
aspiring reader the desired hints concerning the way 
the boy should set to work to become Prime Minister, 
Some ‘Lessons in Premiership” appeared in Puncy 
about the same time. 

Taken all in all, the Premiership is not a thankful 
office, and it may well be that the ambitious youth—i; 
he be still amony us—is glad that he is in a less onerous 
position. The moral of the fable of the man and his 
donkey must conie home to a Prime Minister more than 
to anyone else. ‘“‘ You cannot please everybody” must 
often be the thought of the man at the head of a great 
nation. . 

The history of almost ng British Parliament 
demonstrates this. A Prime Minister begins with 
powerful majority; in any period from three to six 

cars he finds it necessary to “go to the country,” and 

e comes back “in Opposition.” 

If the office were an exceedingly well-paid sinecure we 
might not be surpr.eed that it is much coveted, but it is 
fu. of difficulty and hard work. It is patriotism, chiefly, 
thit actuates our statesmen ; mere ambition would not 
be sufficient motive in the majority of instances. 

“Overwork” is assigned as the main cause of the 
recent temporary breakdown of the present Priine 
Minister; ao brief review of Lord Sulisbury's Lu-y 
existence will demonstrate to the s-eptical that there is 
more truth in that statement than they imayined. 

Lord Salisbury isa g utton for work ; he Legins Lefue 
breaktast, and it frequently happens that the only relaxa- 
tion ke bas from morning till night is that which is suid 
to consist in a change of work. 

The annual numler cf «ispatches that reach tho 
Foreign Oftice—presided over by Lord Salishury—is 
estimated at 100,000, equivalent to more thun 30) for 
every working day. A large propcrtion of these are 
answered by the permanent officials, and are ot sen 
by the chief; but a very large percentave require his 
attention more or less. Many o: them demiund serious 
study on his part, while the drafts of nearly all the 
dispatches to foreizn Ambussadors are written by Lord 
Salsbury pe-sonally. 

There are not a few business men who would consider 
that sufficient work for one man, but that is onlya 
portion of Lord Salisbury’s labours. One aftcrnvon a 
week he has to receive the foreign Am! assadors, and 
when there is a crisis in foreign politics various repre- 
sentatives of other Powers -eek audiences at all times. 

As the head of the Admin‘stration, he must be 
consulted by his col eagues on any important eet 
which they may think of taking in connection wit 
their respective departments. He must be present at 
the general deliberations known as Cabinet Councils, 
and make himself acquainted with all legislutive 
proposals. . 

One important part of his duty is to keep Her Majesty 
well posted in matters pertaining to the administration 
of the. affairs of the country, and this occupies no 
inconsiderable amount of time. The Prime Minister not 
only has to submit all important matters to her Majesty, 
but he also has to explain them where necessary. and 
reply to the very pertinent ques:ions which the Queen's 
knowledge and experience of politics enables l:er to isk. 
At times the draft reply has to be altered or rewritten 
as a result of ber suggestions. 

Attendance in the House of Lords during the Session 
and participation in debates is another weighty i'cm. 
And the public expects him to take part in certain 
sociul functions, such as the Lord Mayor's Banquet, and 
make a speech which will be telegraphed, wholly or in 
part, to all quarters of the globe. . 

Of course, he is expected to appear on public 
platforms at frequent intervals, wita a carefuily- 
considered speech. There are Court functions to be 
attended, and there are certuin private or semi-public 
duties devolving upon a man of Lis rank which it is 
incumbent upon him to fulfil. : 

In addition to all this, he bas large private interests 
to administer, and he regards it as a duty not tone,lect 
them. He writes to all Tis friends: with his own hand, 
with that old-fuehioned courtesy characteristic of 30 
many of our great men. 


nai no | WORTHING. 
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Te charming seaside resort is being reduced to 
ashes! The French and German fleets are lying 0 
the coast and bombarding it! Tho local volunteers 

are on the beach repelling a landing ! : 

Read all about this terrible conflict in this week's 
instalment of 


“THE*FINAL WAR” in SHORT STORIES. 
Every Newsagent keeps it. One Penny. 


RESIDENTS OF 
AND - 


F YOU HAVE anything you want to eel, or if there is any- 


thi want cheap, try a sixpenny advertisement in ‘ Our 
Baxgaia Counter "in the ATHLETIC RECORD, 


Women love to hoard everything—except money—and the account of their curious hobbies in this week’s HOME NOTES will surprise you: 
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Breaking in a Horse in an Hour. 


SOOOSSS SH OOOH SSSSHSHOH SOSH OHSS OEH SOOTHE SOOO SOSOOOOOD 


THE METHODS ADOPTED BY THE FAMOUS TRAINER, MR. NORTON SMITH. 


AtTHouasH the canig is Rocsuned with partial—if not 
complete—extinction motor cars, steam waggons, 
and Binsteis "buses, we San safely predict that it will be 
«long time yet before “ man’s best friend ” will altogether 
retire from ita world-wide field of toil and triumph. 

_ Man’s mastery over the horse is, nevertheless, not 
.' ways complete. “Familiarity breeds contempt,” and 


constant familiarity with horses is apt to cause people 
who have to do with them to forget that the animal has 
a “will and way” of ita own, and that unless that “ will 
and way” have been brought under proper control the 
result is apt to be disastrous. . . 

Tho writer has recently been favoured with special 
facilities for witnessing the bene = and training of 
a large number of wild and vicious horses, some of tl 
probably the most unmanageable and badly-trained 
unimals to be foand in London. . 

The extraordi maneuvres of these horses while 
under the ca ands of a young American “ horse 
educator,” Mr, Norton Smith, at the Agricultural Hall, 
shoved what can be accomplished, even with the most 
vieious horses, by humane treatment, patience, and 
kindness, 

The onlooker is sometimes inclined to pity the poor 
brutes, but experts in horse-breaking and the keen-eyed 
oficials of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals endorse Mr. Smith’s marvellously succeseful 
methods-as most humane and devoid of cruelty. 

This trainer considers it absolutely necessa: 


for any- 
one who wishes to handle horses successfully 


be cool, 


sclt-Lossessed, and determined; and that, above all, he 
wust pay icular attention to the nataral habits and 
peculiar dispositions of the animal in hand. 

He contends that it matters not how ble a 
horse may naturally be, or how much it may have been 
spoiled by etapid treatment, it can be broken in and 
trained so as to make it perfectly quiet. 

Mr. Smith’s methods rest upon a threefold basis. 
His first care is to teach absolute submission and 
docility, 8o as to have perfect control of the horse under 
ail circumstances, e second and most important 
element in his treatment is unvarying kindness in every 
action towards the horse. And, lastly, an intelligent 
and constant appeal to the horse's understanding, 
always associating mastery with kindness, never re- 
buking Wain, opie without re ing right action. 

The horee, he says, possesses some jes superior. 
to man, yet is deficient in reasoning power. A horse 
never seems to be able to have more than one idea in its 


way is to keep its head to yon. 


else. Its rider, either from carelessness or excitement, 
shouts something or other just as the animal is about to 
leap, and thus confuses it, with the result that it either 
stops short and pitches its rider off, or leaps short and 
stumbles or falls, not infrequently killing or seriously 
injuring the rider, 

The rule, therefore, is—as few words of command as 
possible, and these always associated with the same 
actions. 

The horse has naturally no thoughts of disobedience, 
if its natural habits and dispositions are taken into 
account; and, however odious a thing may be to it at 
first, it may be taught to submit or endure almost any- | 
thing perfectly and without fear. 

Horses, like people, vary very much in disposition. , 
Some are nervous and excitable; others are treacherous 
and sullen. If (says Mr. Smith) the horse has long ears, 
with long hair on the inside, is narrow between the 
ears, narrow between the eyes, with a small, round eye, 
sunken in the back of the head, and a small, thick 
nostril, you have a horse of no intelligence and of a ve 
sluggish disposition. If you have a horee with small 
ears, furry inside, hroad between the ears, broad between 
the eyes, with a large, full, hazel eye, and a large, thin 


Not much chance ef kicking. 


nostril, he is a quick, nervous, iutelligent animal, ready 
to obey ayy command that you may give it, but you 
must not whip pr spur it. 


If ever you find a horse that drops in on the top of | 
its head, and is full between the eye, und has a kind of a | 


Roman neck, and the face between the eyes dashed out, 
these are genera!ly horses that have some bad vice or a 
treacherous and vicious disposition. 

The easiest subjects to handle, says this “horse 
educator,” are of the following colours :—Black, dark 
bay, dark brown, and chestnut. Horsés of iron grey, 
light chestnut or sorrel, and ligh generally are of a 
mean disposition or a very will. 

The first lesson is to teach the colt or horse always 


i to keep ite head towards you. Every time it turns its core 
heels towarda you give it a crack of the whip around Se 


the hind limbs. Follow this up until it turns its head 
towards. you, then hold out your hand, using the words, 
Come here.” When it comes, give it an apple. 

In half-an-hour or so you can teach any animal that 
il is wrong to tarn its heele towards you, but when it 
finds it is being rewarded, it soon learns that the ri 


‘oo much importance cannot be attached to the 
manner of educating a horse’s heels, as it is in them that 
its greatest means of defence and resistance lies, and 
most trainers make the mistake of breaking one end of 
a horse, while they allow the “kicking end” to go 
uneducated. , 

In order to teach the horse absolute submission to 


The umbrella stage. 


while it is down make it thoroughly acquainted with the 
noise of bells, drums, tin pans, cracking of the whip, 
but taking care not to inflict pain. 

After atime it will be quite unmoved, and you can roll 
empty barrels over it, and it will not stir until you 


Under a steam 
whistle. ” 


command it to get up. You should then reward it with 
an apple, and pat it on the neck. A few lessons like this 
will effectually cure any tendency to kicking, rearing, or 
Bimsiag, . : 

If a horse is bad to harness, or will not stand to 
be bridled or saddled, take the halter strap in your 
left hand, and take firm hold of the horse's tail with 
your right hand, and whirl him around cight or ten 
times. It will become dizzy, und the moment you let 
go it will stagger or fall. ‘Then say “ Whoa!” pick up 
your saddle, harness, or bridle, or whatever you want to 
put on it, and you will find that it will stand perfectly 
quiet. This is guaranteed to bea quick and effective 
method. 

Mr. Smith also quickly educates horses not to he afraid 
of paper flying abont, umbrellas, drums, tin pans jing- 
ling behind them. cushions thrown at them from before 
or behind; and still move terrorising, one would think, 
to any horse, fire-crackers, under it, all around it, in the 
air—in fact, the animal, in a short time, pays little or 
no attention to the noise or the Vive. Rashes, and will 
stand perfectly still when commanded to do so. 

Nervous shyers ure educated by a novel kind of 


Over Chinese crackers. 


ght double safety ropes, which make it impossible fur them 


to get away. In breaking horses to cars and steam, the 
main object is to teach them that you are their friend 
and protector and get them to have confidence in you, 
and that you will preserve them from getting hurt in 
any way. 

Once this is gained, any horse will go through 
fire and stea ith you. Jibbing horses must 
thrown repea' or twenty times in order to 
teach them thoroughly that man is their master; and 
in the came way a vicious kicking horse cun be broken 
so that he can be ridden or driven with perfect safety. 

In a very short time, by the common-scnse methods 
and simple appliances used by this masterful young 
American, untrained and badly-trained horses are so 
thoroughly broken in, or rather “educated,” that they 
will pr still, or walk, or trot, as desired, amidst a 
po pandemonium of steam and fire and noise, and 
isten quietly, apparently without fear, while three 
steam whistles successively or simultaneously make a 
tremendous noise; or trot boldly through an archway 
fen which spurts out hnge jets of steam and flashes 

re. 

‘The skill and patience evinced in rendering docile the 
refractory and vicious horses submitted to the operation 
of this “new code” in horse education justly earns the 
plaudits of the spectators and the warm approval of 
the owners and drivers or riders of the animals. Mr. 
Smith thas sums up the whole art of breaking and 


head at the same time, and this explains many of the | the will of the rider or trainer, and to prove to it once | training horses: 


accidents in the hunting field, etc. A horse is be: 
ridden towards reaps which it is to jump over. It 
plunges forward with the idea of doing that and nothing 


for all the undoubted mastery that man and the means 


“Never make any false motion; never lo:e your 


at his command have over any resistance that it may temper; always have plenty of patience; and you will 
secure victory. 


make, it m necessary to throw the animal down; an 
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RACES of the FUNNIEST KIND. 


MEN wHo Run 1n YaRp-Lonae Boots, OTHERS WHO 
Craw. BacKWAEDS. 


Terats of skill and endurance—or, to pet i briefly, 
competitions—huve been popular in times and 
awong races. The eavage threw the spear, 
boomerang or batchet; the civilised white man climbs 
the y pole. : 
The asead of fresh forms of amusement, and the inborn 
desire to excel in something, have led to the conception 
of many strange forms of competition; there are 
“championships " of all kinds, and pions are almost 
a8 numerous us were Colonels in the United States after 
the Civil War, when it was ecaid that if you called 
“Colonel” in a crowded street, at least half of the men 
Tis Dlicetiy cis. Conn Vin adiange ecaapadll 

e following are a few competitions 
that have come to the notice of the writer during the 


past few years. 
a walking match took place between 


Some years a 
a noted fast walker and a man with a wooden leg, the 
condition being that the former should carry an egg in 
a deasertspoon held in his mouth. The wooden-legyed 
mun was derided for issuing the challenge, but he 
smiled knowingly, and said he “ wasn't afeared.” When 
the signal was given to start the two-mile match, the 
whole man was first favourite with all but a few; but 
the majority soon changed their minds, and would have 
put their money on the other man had they had the 
chance. The effort to keep the egg in the spoon so 
retarded the man with sound legs that he finished a 
bad second. 

A mothers’ perambulator wheeling match is about as 
exciting us anything you could wish to see. Each 
mother had to wheel her baby—or someone else’s if she 
hasn't one bie eopegeand can persuade a disqualified 
parent to lend her offspring—so muny times round a 
“track” in some large room or hall, the winner receiving 
an acceptable prize. 

After many false starts the match ins, and the 
maters sturted off at a rate that threatened to dislocate 
certain portions of both the infants and the perambula- 
tors. ft the endeavour to gain an advantage by 
“ cutting off a corner” one or two of the vehicles came 
to grief sitet aaiat the chairs nemnper the track or 

inst other mbulators, w propellers 
anicuated by tieveasne idea. 

I once witnessed a mouth-twisting competition in a 
suburb of Munich. I do not know whether long prac- 
tice in the erking of lager beer from Seidls made the 
lips and cheeks of the competitors more flexible, but 
certainly I thought that some would never get back to 
their normal shapes. 

The three judges were to take into consideration the 
neatneas, as well as the ugliness of the contortion, and 
they discussed the merits of each man’s performance as 
gravely as though they had been deciding the acquisi- 
tion of a great art treasure for the nation, One man 
certainly made a good ‘imitation ofa rabbit’s nose and 
mouth, with the peculiar twitching, while another 
stretched his mouth by the insertion of his two fore- 
fin until I positively shuddered. 

% was near ax where I saw a running com- 
petition handicapped by bladders, The di was 
two miles, and each man was to have a dozen bladders 
about a foot attached to his neck by catgut strings 
of various The spot chosen for the contest was 
on high d, and one of thoee places where the wind 

ms to be continually blowing. 

Off went the competitors, and then the fun began. 
Their movements, and the friendly assistance of the 


were 


wind, sent the bladders ing about the men’s heads, 
faces, and legs in moat dis ing fashion ; they didn't 
know where would next get a buffet. The ground 


was uneven, and just as a runner was about to leap over 
a hole or mound tec or three bladders would strike 
bine, or get between his legs, and he would miss his 
coting. 

At the end of the first mile only half the runners 
were on the ground. One of those hit upon the idea of 
walking, which did not give the bladders eo much 
om of hindering him, but he was at once disquali- 


Stilt racing is more common in France than in this 
country, and I was once present at an exciting finish of 
a long-distance match. The landlord of the inn at 
which I was staying was with me, and an idea struck 
him. “We have long-leg races, why not big-feet 
matches?” He at once set about carrying out his idea, 
and three days later the contest came off, 

The competitors were young fellows from the sur- 
rounding country, induced to enter by the offer of a 
substantial prize. They took off their boots and had 
their feet rather loosely fastened b straps to thin, 
strong boards, a yard long and eight laches wide, The 
they fall they. would nut bevel Chae ea 

y y n eir and the 
looseness would hinder the running. 

Jt was simply ridiculous to watch the antics of the 
runners, They shuffled along, kicked their big feet 

over when you least expected it. 
excited, and in one or two 
bh the ma‘ority took it all 


one of the competitors went the fall 


mile, and the prize was given to the one who went the 
greatest distance. 

In another match at which I was a spectator, the com- 

itors ‘were to walk on all fours backwards. There 

idn't seem to be much in the idea at first, but the 
organiser of the match bade me wait and see. As the 
track was not wide enough to give fair play to all the 
walkers at one paar said—he arranged that one 
half should start one minute before the second half. 
Half the men toed the mark and started at a given 
signal aid and as soon as the line was clear, the other half 
got y. 

What the organiser had foreseen quickly took place. 
The men went at varying Some went o 
rapidly and then slowed down, others went slowly at 
firet and then quickened as they became accustomed to 
the method of locomotion. The result of this, and of 
starting the men in two lots, may be imagined, but it is 
difficult to describe in any adequate manner. 

A competitor who was struggling along manfully was 
suddenly bumped by another when he was endeavouring 
to look under himself to see where he was going; or he 
would bump the individual in abead of hin—who was 
sterg for breath. They rolled over each other, 

uffed, perspired, and some used wn-Parliamentary 
anguage. By the time they had covered half the 
distance—a goodly portion of which they had covered 
Peary Melee were in such a muddled state that they 
didn’t know whether they were going home or coming 
back again. 
ent ee 


The Earth is Growing Heavier. 


As people grow old they usually grow stouter, and in 
this respect our planet is very human indeed, for the 
earth is growing stouter and heavier every year by some 
ten thousand tons. 

The food on which our planet is thus fattening her- 
self consi-ts of meteors or shooting stars. Thongh we 
have only one great shower of shooting stara—in 
November—still, every day the earth is crossing the 
paths of meteors and catching shooting stars in her 
atmosphere, which acts as a net. Shooting etars are 
pieces of stone, ing in size from a marble to a 
paving-stone, revolving round the sun. The earth 
attracts them by her weight, and they rush towards us 
at a tremendous moet 

On plunging into the atmosphere they become heated 
by the friction they encounter, and so become white 
hot, and are finally driven off into gas. Every minute 
the earth is being subjected to this fusilade, though 
most of the meteors are too emall to be seen by the 
naked eye. The gas condenses into dust and slowly 
sinks to the earth. At the very lowest estimate, 400 
millions of meteors fall in o our atmosphere every day, 
or over 140,000 million a year. 

The dust into which all these shooti 
dissolved sinks to the earth, and if the 
meteor weighs buta sin. le 


stare are 
ust of each 
grain, this amounte in. the 


aggregate to 22,000,000. pounds, or 10,000:tons. By this |’ 


amount the earth increases every year, and as ahe never. 

pure with a single grain, she is growing rapidly 
eavier, But large as it may seem in the mass it is 

really a trifle compared with the weight of the earth. 

If annual increment of meteor dust were spread 
evenly over the entire surface of the earth, it would 
form a layer less than one-hundred-millionth part of an 
inch in thicknese, But when the twentieth century 
opens, our little globe will be 900,000 tons heavier than 
it was when the nineteenth century dawned. 


——— 2 fe 


Tr is justly eaid of woman that ehe divides our 
sorrows and doubles our joys. Pity she quadruples our 


expenses, 
———» jf 
“How much do you charge for a ride in the 
ee akilling ing up.” 
“ A shilli up.” 
“And down P” 4 
“ Ten shillings.” 
_ ojo 
HELEN Hyrex: “Don’t you think it very bad form 


for a man who is calling on a young lad: it d 

re ye tad 1 * 7 _ il 
‘ac! ver: inly; but un me ci . 

stances he has to.” - a ae 


jo 


Bossy: “ Pop, does ‘ missive’ mean a letter ?” 

Fond Parent: “ Yes, Bobby.” 

Bobby: “ And does ‘sub’ mean under ? ” 

Fond Parent: “ Bight, Bobby.” 

Bobby: “ Then ‘ submissive’ must mean a postecript, 


mustn’t it P” 
ho 


“Tr is a pretty name,” the impressionable traveller 
murmured; “but tell me, why do they call yon 
Manita?” 

There was an arch smile on the savage maiden’s 


face. ; 

“Evidently.” she said, as she signalled to her brothers 
who were concealed in the brush with clubs, “you do 
not know our favourite food.” 


INustrations Gone Wrong. 


Ir is surprising what foolish mistakes come artists 
make. One case in point was a picture of a rustic scenc 
in which were represented a number of cows, one bein. 
in the act of riaing from the ground. It is a well. 
known fact that cows rise hind first; nevertheless, 
the artist had painted this one as rising first on the 
front legs, and it remained for a farmer tech from the 
country to point out the mistake. 

Another error was made in an illastration to a story 
in a novelette whose heroes are always too heroic aud 
heroines too lovely to exist in the A lovely maiden 
was falling into the river. What a ehanee for the herv! 
He embraced it with alacrity—in fact, too much alacrity 
to make a truthfal picture. The lady had not reache! 
the water, but the brave here had his coat 
nearly off—a remarkably quick piece of work. 

A comic picture of a "bus collidiug with a lamp-post 
was comic in a way undoubtedly not intended by the 
artist... The passengers, instead of inclining towaris the 
object struck, were actually leanizig the other way. 

A most glaring mistake occurs in one of Gu 
Boothby’s books, A swimmer has got out of his depth, 
is exhausted, and the artist depicts his rescue by a 
gentleman in a boat, who fortunately happened to be 
near. Although there is practically the whole weight 
of two men on one side of the boat—which is ouly a 
small rowing one—it still remains perfectly straight, as 
if both were seated exactly in the centre. 

Another error — most likely due to the artist’s 
ignorance of birds and their nest-building propensities 
—was in a picture in which a robin’s nest was shown jn 
tree. The robin almost invariably builds in a bank. 
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No perfeotly correct lists have come to hand this week. 
Five competitors have made two mistakes, and, therefcrs, 
have the conaolation prize of £25 divided between them. 
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Cricket Coupon No. 14. 


. Matches to be played during week ending August 20th. Cross out 
Saat eee say ete 
abandoned when a start is not made. 
1 Gloucestershire v 2 Essex. 
3 Yorkshire v 4 Middlesex. 
5 Surrey vy 6 Kent. 
1 Leicestershire v 8 Derbyshire. 
9 Sussex v 10 Lancashire. 
1] Durham v 12 Norfolk. 
13 Worcestershire v 14 Notts. 
15 Surrey v 16 Lancashire. 
17 Notts v 18 Middlesex. 
19 Somerset v 20 Gloucestershire. 
21 Derbyshire v 22 Yorkshire. 
23 Hampshire v 24 Sussex, 
25 M.C.C. and Ground v 26 Worcestershire. 
27 Borthampton v 28 Herts, 
29 Yorkshire 2nd XI. v 30 Norfolk. 
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CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


In Pearson's Athletic Record published on Wednesday, Aucus! 
10th, you will fiad the past performances af the above clubs dealt 
with, a_ their comparative chances in these matches tually 
aiscuss: A 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Cou: may be sent either from P.W. or the Athletic Record. In 
the paper will be found valuable hints as to which »'le is 
likely to win. 
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Editor's fina! decision. 
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‘CRICKET No. 14,” Pearson’s Buildings, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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OSI—A MILLIONAIRE. 


of the adventures of a millionaire who 
De i ull ieepeeunsity vaetivniin Loniioc, 


BY 
... AUSTIN FRYERS... 


ApRaPePuPuP uP ePerePrerrresrs 


SUMMARY. 


a NCEBY-Smiru, of New York, a millionaire, on his voyage to 
in. Eomoete © Bocas, who warns him of the dangers be uiahe 
ire 


Tue Minuionarme Goss “Oven THE WareEE.” 


Tue millionaire, for the first time in that long eventful 
day, felt almost utterly disheartened, Twopence, and only 
twopence, — between him “—* ee of the horrible 
experience o! t morning. The sickening gnawing pangs 
of Dunger, the necessity to trudge through the streets 
becange he could not hire a conveyance, the-—— 

And then he suddenly remembered that he had yet to 
face a homeless night. 

Great heavens! What was he to do? And then he 
pictured the possible occupation of his wife at that moment, 
busy in all probability with preparations for the water-gala 
on which a fortune would be squandered. How strange to 
think that he was as far removed from his wife at the 
present moment, so far as power of communication went, as 
if he were dead. If he id only cable to her! But then 
it struck him that she would be certain to re & com- 
munication, the reply to which would have to be sent toa 
post-office, as a hoax. Still, if he could only do it, the 
result would be certain to eet inquiries afoot which would 
speedily extricate him from his dilemma. But a cable 
was as inac:essible as his banking account! What could 
he do with two-pence P 

And then he recalled the cynical socialist, and his words 
rang once more in his ears: 

; “ Mind oor you never find peceselt Lag i and friend- 
css in @ great city, especially if it bo a Christian capital.” 

The thought had occurred to him before, and it orccred 
to him now again: had the sociglist a supernatural intiu- 
ence by which he brought about the present dilemma to 
prove the trath of his assertion? But the millionaire was 
not superstitious, and he dismissed the thought as abeurd. 

And, after all, was it true? Was ita fact that in the 
midst of millions of his fellow-creatures, and in their very 
sight, it was possible for a man to starve? He would not 
oe . rs # a me chose to boat in ——. it 
could no but © proclaimed his hunger he 
would be lined . sais 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith, in his aimless wandering, had 
reached the railed inclosure of @ quiet square. A man 
was approaching him, and, acting on the spur of the 
moment, he addressed him : 


‘ American citizen, and, by a strange 
saves of mischances, I have arrived in London penni- 
esg ——”? 

The man laughed and walked on. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith looked after him in amazement, 
Then he felt.a tap on his shoulder, and, turning, he was 
confronted by a burly policeman. 

“Just you clear hoff, an’ let’s ’ave no more of that game 
yere, or you'll be run in, d’ye year P” 

. Mr. Pownceby-omith cleared off rapidly. He had no 
intention of disproving the socialist’s position, at the risk of 
being “ run in” for ing. 

When he was out of sight, he Be gs tried to find some 
way out of the difficul: t fa him. It was growing 
late, and he must decide quickly. 

Tt was useless, he thought, going to Euston, and en- 
‘leavouring to secure his luggage. . If he failed to convince 
the. manager of a bank, in a coolly-reasoned argument, of 
his identity, he ired of succeeding with an ordinary 
porter amid all the bustle and confusion of railway 
Station. There was just one hope for him. was @ 
resource he placed last, because it waa one which 
Some resolution to adopt. He would go to 83 
Parade, Lambeth, 8.E, He remembered distinctly the 
address that was given him in Liverpool, and although he 

2 & certain feeling of revulsion against following up the 
trail so as to receive assistance, yet he argued that he was 
in the position of a famine-stricken man in a beei city, 
who must sink considerations; or, in the moro 
general form, that he must hold to the maxim, “ necessity 

5 i set law.” 

@ no idea of the direction he was seekin , but he 
refrained from addressing that peripatetic éncyelopedin, the 
Policeman, and inquired of a passer-by. 

cS Marsh Parade! Never ’eard of it.” 

ie Marsh Parade, Lambeth!” ventured the millionaire. 
an, Oh, Lambeth! That’s over the water. You'd better 

ea Westminster ’bus. ’Kre’s one coming.” 
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What a hankering the average Londoner has for a ’bus, 
the millionaire thonght, but although it was a risk—with 
twopence—to chance it, he hailed the driver, and managed 
to get on without slippin more than once 

“ At the worst,” "the ight, “I can inquire the fares, 
and go as far ax twopence take me. 

He found that it was sufficient to carry him to Westmin- 
ster Bridge, and as the conductor informed him that this 
was within five minutes’ walk of Marsh Parade, he con- 
gratulated himself on his luck. 

The Parade was a wonderful and fearsome placo. On 


either side along the gutters it was lined with barrows, 
which were loaded with merchandise of every description, 
from old clothes to stale vegetables, from odd books to odd 


crockery. 

The ziillonaire had pictured a row of quiet dwellings 
facing the river—all his previous ideas of parades had been 
associated with sea-fronts—so that he was taken completely 
by surprise. But he was getting accustomed to the un- 
expected, and so he threaded his way through the twoult 
lookiny for “ 83." 

It was a small newspaper shop, which also extended its 
energies from the dissemination of ephemeral literature to 
the eale of sweetstuff and cheap cigarettes. The millionaire 
entered the little shop and waited whilo the fat woman 
behind the counter succeeded, after much exertion, in 
reaching a box on an upper shelf from which to provide a 
small boy with a penny card. of tools, which he doubtless 
wanted for the pursuit of some branch of technical educa- 
tion. When he had gravely rejected half-a-dozen curds, 
and finally decided on a purchase, unaware that it was one 
he had already examined, the millionaire made his inquiry. 

“ Ain’t bin “ere tor a fortnight,” replied the woman. 
“ There’s two | tters bin a waitin’ for ’er several d’ys.” 

“ Doesn't she live here?” asked the millionaire. 

“Oh no, on’y ’as ’er letters cent ’ere. She calls for ’em. 
The lydy's on the stage, ain’t she?” 

“ No,” said the millionaire, scurcely listening to the woman’s 

uestion, the terrible fact oppressing him, that now even 
tet last twopence was spent; that he would soon again 
be very hungry—his appetite was already keen !—and that 
he had no idea how or where he could sleep that night. 
“Don’t you know where she lives?” he asked desperately 
after a pause, the woman eyeing him curiously. 

as Lor’ blesh you, I ’ave no idea,” sho replied. “ Loads of 
people ‘ave their letters haddressed ’ere, but I never knows 
where they lives, W’y that’s, in course, w’y they don’t 
‘ave their letters at ’ome—so that nobody should know. 
I ‘opes there’s nothin’ wrong, sir, is there ? 

“There is, a very great deal. In fact it’s—it’s most 
annoying.” 

And the millionaire walked up and down the little shop— 
a matter of two steps each way. 

“You ainu’t a ’tec, sir, are you?” 

“ A detective! Of course not.” 

“ Well, you don’t look like one, I must say,” returned the 
lady, who was on the tip-toe of curiosity. “ On’yI thought 
as ‘ow the young lydy might ‘ave bin mykin’ some mistyke 
or the like——” 

“No, no, it’s nothing that way,” said the millionaire. 
“My good woman, you look kind-hearted, and you will 
perhaps be able to advise me. I am quite at a loss what to 
do, and the fact that I cannot find my—my friend, places 
me in a most awkward puzition. Do you mind letting me 
tell you the facts, so that you may perhaps be able to sce 
eome-way out of the difficulty.” 

“Tit do my werry hutmost, sir,” said the fat lady, 
beaming with pleasure. “I’ve bin in this shop for more’n 
thirty year, so I ought to know athingcrtwo. If I can 
*elp you, | will, Suppose you come into my parlour, an’ tell 
me hall abaht it quietly, w’ere we won’t be hinterrupted.” 

“Thank you,” said the millionaire, and the lady waddled 
before him into an inner room, veel lifted a slab in the 
counter so that he might pass through. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Tus Mityionams “Pawns wis Duns.” 


Tie parlour was small, and seemed to be almost quite 
filled by the opulent hostess and a glass shade which covered 
a fearsome mound of waxen fruits and flaxen flowers. The 
millionaire shrank into the corner of a creaking sofa, and 
leant on the table gazing at his protectress as he prepared 
to unfold his woes. 

“The position in a few words, ma’am,” said he, “is this. 
I came from America yesterday and instead of coming on to 
London direct, I remained in Liverpool overnight. My 
luggage was sent on to the Hotel Cosmopolis——” 

“Oh Lor’!” said the good lady. 

“ But whon I arrived this morning I found that the hotel 
was full and that my luggage was sent back to the station. 
But worse than all is the fact that a bag I carried with me, 
and which contained my loose money and other immediate 
necessaries, was either lost or stolen. 1 may doubtless be 
able to recover that at the station in the morning, or perhaps 
even to-night, but in the meantime I am in the extra- 
ordinarily, unfortunate, predicament that I have not asinglo 


s Good Lor’!” gasped the fat lady. 

“I thought my friend was living here—I did not think it 
was merely an addreas she used—and I came to see her, 
feeling sure that she would assist me if I could only find 
her.” 
“It’s ’ard, sir, werry ’ard.” 

“And now can you not advise me. Surely in—in 
ordinary circumstances, I mean among people who are not 
wealthy, it must often happen that they are in want of 
money ; and when they are really hard up—in fact penniless 
—is there no resource P” 

“ Oh well, of course, the’s al’ays one.” 

“Then there is some resource,” said the millionaire 
eagerly, almost hope fully. “ Pray tell me what it is.” 

“ Well, there’s ‘civays the pawn-shop.” 

“The pawn-shop!” echoed the millionaire inquiringly. 

“ Well that’s abaht our on’y resource,” said the fat lady, 


“w’en wo're stony. Ain’t you got anything you can pawn? 
*Ave you a watch?” 

“No,” said the millionaire, ‘I never carry a watch.” 

“ Nor no studs, or sleeve-links.” 

“‘Lhey are quite plain—in fact almost valueless. I was 
always opposed to ostentation,” and his mind reverted in a 
curiously critical mood to Mrs. Pounceby-Smith’s water- 
gala, the cost of which would presently excite so much more 
coment in the papers than its artistic excelleace. “Is 
there nothing elee to be done P” 

“There’s on'y one thing that I cam see,” said tho fut 
lady, looking curiously across the tab} at him. 

“Oh, tell me, please, what it is,” eaid the millionaire. 
“No matter what it is, I will do it.” 

“ Well, that is——” 

o Yea ? ” 

“To pawn your duds.” 

“My duds! J fear I haven’t any,” eaid the millionaire 
sickening with dread of still further disappointment. 

“ You are soft,” eaid his companion, laugiing herself into 
a violent cough, which threatened to end her existence. 
“You don’t know what your duds are—w'y they’re your 
clothes, to be sure, an’ they seem jolly geod stuff. You'll be 
able to git a decent bit on em,” 

“ But how on earthcanI pawn my clethes:” asked the 
millionaire ag! 

“Ch well, beggars carn’t be choosezs, as tho s’yin' is, if 
you'll forgive me for mentionin’ it.” 

“ Please understand mc,” aid the millionaire. “I havo 
no objection to yawning my clothes, but—hut—is it 
possible? I can’t go about the streeto—without them.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the lady ; “ but you ean easy pawn them 
for a suit of clothes and the difference in money.” 

“ But I couldn’t take them off in the shop.” 

“ T’ave 'eard that they do keep dressin’-rooms— but I'll tell 
you wot I'll do. Tm real corry for you, un’ [’ll let you 
tyke ‘cm boff in my room au’ I'll go rahnd m’self an’ pop 
‘em for you. P’raps as they knows me I m’y be able to git 
more on ’em than you could. An’ I’ll got you the best suit 
I can your size.” 

“Madam you arc—-you aro—well, the nearest approach to 
an angel I’ve seen since I've left New York.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, sir,” and the fat lady blushed 
from the wreathed coils of her neck to the greased ringlets 
that surmounted her forehead. 

“If you go hupstairs, it’s the roum over this; and you kin 
’and ’em hout to me. I'll myke a pa'cel of ’om an’ git 
someone to look after tho shop w'ile I gocs rahnd the 
corner.” 

Tho millionaire required no pressing ; bat as it was now 
quite dark his protectress, furnished him with a rickety 
lamp with which to fill the room with emoke while dissipat- 
ing the shadows. Ho hastened to divest himeelf of his 
clothes, and when he had his suit lying on the bed, it 
occurred to him fora moment to add to it his shirt, which 
was ouo of superfine texture, fecling that he should want 
as much moncy as it was possible toobtain. We wanted at 
least enough to secure food and ehelter for the night, and to 
send a cable to New York. But as ho felt for a moment 
tempted to do this he romembered that his linen was 
marked “ R. P-8.” and he determmed that he would not 
part with this solo-remaining mark of his identity. Hehad 
no picturesquely distributed moles, or ducal strawberry by 
which to establish his identity. Everything cially con- 
nected with his personal ty was gone save hie shirt and 
collar—both marked “ R. P-S,” and with these thereforu he 
was resolved not to part. - 

Hastily rolling his clothes he held them throngh the door 
with out-stretched hand and cried out: 

“Ready!” 

His kindly hostees waddlcd laboriously up tho stairs and 
took them from him, 

“I shau’t be long,” said she, panting, “ but it all depends 
on the crowd. Sometimes in gitaw’y ina few minutes, 
at other times you’re kep’ hever 60 long. *Owever I'll be as 
quick os I kin, hespecially has I shall bo hanxious to git 
back to the shop, w’ich is halways busiest hof an 
hevening.” 

Tho millionaire thanked her, but in spite of his gratitude 
he could not help feeling that if she only cconomised her 
conversational powers she would be able to return to her 
shop more speedily. 

“T shall do my best to vit is much has I can,” she re- 
commenced; “but I suppoze I’m to tyke it wotever it 
is.” 

“Tm afraid we have no altcrnative,” said tho infllionaire. 
“but I want to get sufficient to cablo to New Vork as well 
as to meet my immediate wants,” 

“VP do my hutmost,” she replied, “and the best can’t do 
no more, as the s’yin’ is. You'd better put tho blavkits 
rabnd you w'ile I’m aw’y, or you'll ketch wld,” 

“ Thank you,” said the millionaire. “ You're exceedingly 
good, and I only hope your assiztance will enable me scon te 
repay your kindness as I should like to.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MILLionalRe As A 6UerECTED Loruartio. 


Tur millionaire took a couple of blankets from tho bed 
and arranging them as best he could round him, ho stood 
at the window watching the varied sights of tho gutter- 
market in the street outside. A vendor of books tested the 
powers of his lungs against those of a retailer of umbrellas, 
Tho ono addressed all his eloquence to the beauty of the 
covers and the abundance of the illustrations; whilo the 
other dilated on the glory of the handles, The millionaire 
saw in this humble sample of industry a microcosm of 
the successful art and commerce of the world. After all the 
discriminating fish are but few, or angling would be a use- 
less pursuit ; and it is by the glint and form that favour is 
gained, for the tasting only comes when the hook has been 
swallowed. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith cast a swift glince over the history 
of his millions, and he knew perfectly well that the manner 
in which they were acquired was by a judicious laudation of 


Kettle is making things hum on the Congo. His last adventure, narrated in the aaa number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


now on sale, will fairly make your blood cu: 
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the covers and the handles. The difference between him 
and the itinerant auctioneers was one merely of method and 
degree. 

In a moment, however, his attention was diverted from 
the business of life to its heroics. A buzz, a turning of 
facea in the ono direction, a crowd growing more compact 
towards the contro of interest, the noise wing louder with- 
out acquiring articulateness—in fact, afight. Everyone was 
at onco keenly interested. Tho marketing housewife 
struggled through the outer fringe of tho crowd dragging 4 
slattern child with one hand and holding a bag of purchases 
with the other, equally oblivious of the safety of either: the 
umbrella and book vendors raw their customers clear off 
with onc general impulse, and in the cessation of business 
managed somehow to keep ono eye on their wares and 
another on the conflict. Tho millionaire shared the gencral 
excitement, and was so interested in the fight that he lot 
one blankct slip off and tho other slip down without noticing 
that ho was greatly in danger of catching an extreme chill. 

The combatants were two rough-looking specimens of the 
labouring class, and the Trojan combat in which they 
were engaged was one to be scored by mischances rather 
than points. On their thick, unbending boots they rolled 
about in their insensate fury more like huge wooden pins 
than human beings possessed of activity or litheness, and 
more frequently they found the carth by missing an 
opponent than by receiving his blow. But tho falls and 
the clumsily-planted blows soon told, and their unbeautiful 
features became heroically hideous by the transfiguring effect 
of dirt, contusions, and blood. 

There is a potent fascination for onlookers in the drawing 
of other pceopls’s blood and tho infliction of physical 
punishment, The greatest orator of the day or the most 
popular cause would not attract such a crowd as the in- 
timation that a dose of the nine-tailed cat would be ad- 
ministered in public. The secret of the charm in such 
things which cluded Aristotle when he tried to analyse the 
pleasure of tragedy is still as hidden as is the philosophy of 
most facts that are equally obvious. 

Physical pain is the only true cure for sensual enjoyment, 
and after a whilo the millionaire was chilled out of his in- 
terest in tho fight; nor could he rearrange his blankets in 
such a manner as to recovor the warmth ho had lost. Sohe 
accepted the commonsense view of the situation and got 
into the bed. It was cold enough even there, but at any 
rate it was a great improvement on classic costume in a 
fircless room, and soon a pleasurable glow began to course 
through his limbs. 

The noise of the fight in the street had now subsided 
greatly, and the phrases that were shouted by the gamins 
and loafers were not of the ‘exhortive type, so that Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith concluded that the combatants had reached 
the merely jangling stage. 

It soemed to him a consfdorable time now since he had 
haw with his clothes, and he hoped that his fair and fat 

eliverer would not-bo much longer. He remembered, 
however, that her rato of progression was unquestionably 
slow, and he strove to smothor his impatience. He felt sure 
now that the question of supper and bed was satisfactorily 
settled ; whether he would al enough money to cable to 
New York ho did not feel quite so confident about, but at 
all events, whon not opprossed by the confusing, the brain- 
ralysing fear of hunger, ho would be able easily to think 
is way out of the difficulty. Surely, at the worst he could 
claim police peeiey: or demand some sort of an 
immediate legal inquiry into his claims. 

It would be so.easy to prove that Mr. Pownceby-Smith 
did come from New York, which was prima facie evidence of 
the truth of his statement, or else must ba taken to suggest 
the murder or disappearance of a well-known American 
citizen, that he felt sure it must be easy to compel them to 
instituto inquiries. 

Then again after a night’s much needed rest he would be 
able to find some directory or visitors’ list from which he 
could ascertain what Americans were in London, and 
among them it was surely certain would be some who knew 
him intimately. The millionaire thought that the morning 
would dawn for him with happiness. But a period of hap- 
piness was much nearer at hand, for hia brain, wearied with 
conjecture and speculation, ceased to work, and he fell into 
a sound sleep and dreamt of New York affluence. 

® * 


‘aa "Ere, blow me tight, Bill, if ’ere ain’t a bloke in ahr 

The millionaire woke up with a start and rubbed his eyes. 
Hc had been so sound aslecp, and was now 80 confused, that 
he could not realize his position. Where was he? Had he 
experienced soine terrible nightmare of travels and troubles ? 
‘Was he in New York, in his own bed and still under the in- 
fluence of tho nightmare? Where had he secn that horrid 
face before, all blood and mud-bespattered? And then it 
all came back to him in a rush. He knew where he was, 
and in the horrid face glaring at him by tho light of the 
stifling lamp he recognised one of the combatants in tho 
recent street-fight. Behind him was a companion, whose 
fac>, not hidden by the mask of warfare, looked even vilor 
and more hideous, 

“Well, you wiite-faced skunk, sneakin’ into another 
mau’s ’ome to rob ‘im of ‘is wife w’ile ’e’s hout hearnin’ 
a’-nonnest livin’. I’ve a good min’ to chuck this lamp over 
you ’an burn you ’an the place down to hashes.” 

“Put tho lamp down Tom,” siid the other, “an’ give 
im o good hidin’, You've got yer ’and in nah, an’ w’en 
you've done with ‘im, I’ll break every bone in ‘is body.” 

« It’s all a mistake, friends,” said the millionaire, his teeth 
chattering with fright. “There isn't the least harm in my 
being here. ” ax 

“No ‘arm, you—" and tho indignant Tom handed the 
lamp to Bill in a significant manner. “ Wot ’ave you done 
with my missus ? ” 

“ Do for Heaven's eake let me tell you the facts,” said the 
millionaire, getting out of reach of Tom’s threatening fists 
and standing up shivering against tho wall at the furthest 
possible point. The t of a stranger in such limited 
raiment roused Tom to a greater access of fury. 


What did the lady say when she fell off her bicycle? PICK-ME-UP. 
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ane me, Bill, look at the swine; in ‘is shirt. ‘Ere 


“For mercy sake don’t assault me,” shricked Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith. “I am un because my 
clothes ——” 

“T’ll clothes you,” shouted Tom, with a grim earnestness, 
and darting across the bed he caught the unfortunate 
millionairo, and dragged him down precipitately. Thon he 
flew at his throat and throttled him, assuring him all the 
time of his determination to “ clothes ” him. . 

“They’ro—they’re—gone to be pawned,” shrieked the 
millionaire |:etween his gasps ; but ‘om was not in the mood 
for explanations, and pursued his scheme of vengeance 
doggedly. At length the millionaire managed to wriggle 
out of his grasp and made for the door, bat Bill was 
acting as an aggressive sentinel, and sent him flying 
backwards by a well-directed blow on the chost. The 
infuriated husband with renewed vigour recommenced to 
“clothes him,” while his companion volunteered a com- 
mentary of advice, such as: “Nah! nah! punch ’im in the 
jawr !” «Give ‘im one in the bread-baskit !” “ Gow it! gow 
it!” 

In the midst of tho din, a voico was heard from below, 
shrieking a series of voluble inquiries. The.almost fainting 
millionaire recognised, with a devout feeling of thankfulness 
the voice of tho fat lady, who a moment later burst into the 
room, the tide of her inquiries stiil outstripping all chance 
of intelligibility. Her pugilistic husband relinquished his 
prey on her arrival, and his encouraging sccond, shrunk into 
the shadows of acorner. It was evident that the fleshly 
lndy exerted no small influence in her home. 

The millionaire, rising, sat cxhausted on the side of the 
bed. The lady cast a glance at her husband, and seeing tho 
state of his face she concluded that the stranger she had 
befrionded and sheltered was the cause of it, and with the 
fury of an enraged tigress she wzddiled at him with a sur- 
prising speed. 

“You wretch,” she screamed, “’an I tried to do you a 
kindness—to go an’ knock my old man abaht !” 

But Tom, although he had done his best to knock the 
stuffin’, as he phrased it, out of the millionaire, saved him 
from being further maltreated under a frosh misapprehen- 
sion, and explained the circumstances under which he had 
given his outraged feelings full play. 

“Think ’e could knock me abaht like this !” he exclaimed 
céntemptuously and then the wrathful lady was informed of 
the street fight, whereupon she poured the v.als of her 
wrath on her husband and his friend with a warmth that 
was now to the millionaire, but gave him immense satis- 
faction. 

As to the maze that followed, the millionaire, when after- 
wards in reflection he tried to piece it out, was never quite 
clear. He only was clear as to the issue, which was that 
his aggressor was forced to apologise to him; that the 
friend was ignominiously expelled; and that the lady, as 
the resylt of her mission, gave him a rather shabby suit of 
clothes that fitted him badly , and @ sovereign. 

He thanked her most cordially and sincerely, and forgave 
her husband, but ho made a3 much haste as he could from 
383, Marsh Parade and its vicinity. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tne Miuironarre Loses Caste. 


Tur millionaire had not forgotten the direction from 
which he had reached Marsh Parade, and when he left the 
littlo shop in which he had experienced such an unexpected 
adventure, he retraced his steps quickly, nor did he pause 
till he reached Westminster Bridge. 

He noticed how dangerously, temptingly low the parapet 
was, and as he looked over at the dark, lapping waters on 
which the flicker of the gas-lamps glittered fitfully, he 
realised for the first time what suicido meant. Tho child 
turning away tired or fretful from its companions and 
courting sleep; the busy man weariea with business 
retiring to the quiet of a cell. Tho millionaire, as he geet 
at the water, realised a state of mind in which a plunge 
into its depths would be the peaceful medicine of oblivion. 

Then he pulled himself up suddenly, and feeling for the 
sovereign in his waistcoat pocket, he awoke to the neccasity 
for activity. He had already wasted fullthreo minutes on 
morbid maundcrings, trying to extract pathos from the 
tragedy of trolls. 

Big Ben at the moment tolled out ten o'clock. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith conjectured that it would possibly 
be too late to cablo that night, but after all it might be 
wiscr to find some quiet inexpensive hotel and put up for 
the night. He was mentally exhausted ; to think was an 
exertion, and he would be better able to discover n way out 
of his mage if ho waited till the morning, when he would be 
fresh after a much-needed rest. 

He hurried along by the Embankment until he came to 
Hungerford Bridge. Then he turned up tho Avenue, 
looking with indignation at the frowning heights of tho 
Hotel Cosmopolis as he hurried past. 

He wondered if—when he should come into his kingdom 
again—it would be worth his while to be revenged on the 
manager and tho stalwart porter with the muscular arm 
and the big boot. Would it not be a sweet revenge to 
purchase the hotel—if it were possible to purchase it—and 
send them out bag and baggage when they realised that 
their inexorable master was the stranger they had subjected 
to such ignominy? 

However, it was a matter for after-consideration. The 
immediate business in hand was to secure a supper and a 
bed for the night. 

He hurried along through the glaring strects expecting 
that soon he would reach the quieter regions of the private 
hotel, and in this hope he was not disappointed, for after 
some time he found himself in Bloomsbury. 

He had a notion that a boarding house would be more 
expensive than a hotel, and as he felt that a cable to New 
York was almost the only efficacious means he could adopt 
of extricating himeelf from his dilemma, he was determined 
to watch the expenditure of every single penny of tho two 
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hundred and forty which he had acquired at such a heavy 
t. 


cost. 

He found at last the hotel which, judging from its out- 
ward appearance, was just the sort of place to suit his 
circumstances. The grimy lamps which flickered on either 
side of the door bore the legend “ Brown’s Temperance 
Hotel,” and as Portsmouth Terrace, in which Mr. Brown 
conducted his business, was not a very imposing thorouyh- 
fare, he concluded that the tariff must also be modest, not to 
say low. He pushed the doors open and went in. There 
was no appearance of an office, so he waited until he saw 
ono of the household. The individual in question was a 
slattern cross between a charwoman and acook. She wa3 
carrying a pile of platos in groasy arms exhibited as far a3 
the elbows. 

“Excuse me, my good woman,” said the millionaire, “can 
you tell me if there's a spare bed in the hotel ?” 

“For you?” asked the woman, eyeing him with a sidv- 
long glance from under her dishcvelled “ fringe.” 

“ Yes, of courec for me!” replied Mr. Pownceby-Smith, 

The woman burst into an unaccountable fit of laughter. 

“ Well, I’m sure I don’t know if there’s a spare bed—for 

ou—but Ill send the missus to you,” and with another 
h, and a look that was almost a wink. she disappeared. 

Why, did she emphasise the words “for you” tho 
millionaire wondered. How had he acquired the seal of 
the pariah? It seemed to him that from the moment ho 
had that miserablo misunderstanding with the socialist on 
board tho Livania everything had gone wrong with him. 
Even when he applied to be allowed to assist people to a 
livelihood on the lines of their own calling he seemed in 
some unaccountable way to excite derision. What chango 
had come over him, who but yesterday had the same class 
of people bowing and te before him ? 

In a fow minutes he heard steps approaching, and 4 
severe-looking lady in black silk strode towards him, the 
rear-guard being kept by the tousled and laughing Hebo. 

The severe lady glanced at the millionaire critically, and 
anticipated his inquiry wiihout hesitation. 

“Pm very sorry, but I have no bedroom that I can let 
you.” 

“ Are you quite full up?” 

“T havo no bedroom I can spare.” 

At that moment a hansom drove up, and two younz 
fellows carrying rugs and bags entered and threw them in 
a heap in the ball. ° 

“ We want a couple of good rooms, Mrs. Brown,” said tho 
younger of the two, 

“Certainly, sir,” and the severe lady visibly melted. 
“Tore, Tom,” to a page boy, “see to tho gentlemen’s 
luggage. Number 10 and 11.” 

‘The new arrivals slouched into the coffee-room, Tho 
millionaire, standing humbly by the hat-stand, was for tho 
moment forgotten. 

“T thought.” said he to the severe lady, “that you had 
No spare rooins.” 

“Ysaid I lad none for you,” said she tartly, “if you 
will have it so plainly.” 

And then she ca led away, her nose pitchod at a higher 
altitude than nature ever intended. 

“Cawn’t you sea guv'nor,” eaid Hebo grinning, “that 
you've got to mizzle—-to skoot— to git aht!” 

“My ‘good girl, will you oblige me by explaining to me 
what it all means. Why ain I refused a room?” 

“W’y! wy! Wells’help me if you ain’t a corker. W'y 
cawn’t you git a room guv’nor? W’y because a corfee-shop's 
more your mark, an’ you take my tip an’ gothere if you 
want a doss for the night.” 

And then the millionaire remembered that he wis 
dressed in an ill-fitting suit of threadbare sergo, thin at tho 
elbows, beggy at the knzes and shiny all over. He loft tho 
na without a word and Hebe banged the door after 
him. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—— > to ——___—_——- 


“What's the matter, old man? You look hot and 
excited.” 

“Just been trying to dodge a cross-eyed girl ona 
bicycle.” 


CoLttncwoon : “TI suppose you are familiar with the 
works of Bobby Burns?” 

Camperdown: “Certainly; and also with those 
of Robbie Browning, Billy Shakespeare, and Jack 
Milton.” 


—_—+ §—_ 


Burvuss: “ Meyers is a capable fellow. For ever on 
the move,” 
Spildig: “Yes. He's always fall of his business.” 
Bufuss: “Um! Whaut’s his line?” 
Spildig: “ Whisky.” 
—_ —~»§—-____ 


“TI asxep for a lock of your hair,” he said reproach- 
fully, “ and now I find that, instead of ies mea lock 
from your own head, you gave me a lock of false hair.” 

“And you doubt mo because of that?” she asked. 

“ Naturally,” he replied. . 

“But you do not realise that the fulsc hair is the 
m-re eats pt 
Thus were his suspicions put at rest. 


BLUNDERING EDITOR. 


Tug prize of a pencil-case for the most curious oficial 
blunder has been awarded to Joun Crarn, 5 Crooked 
Lane, Aberdeen, from whom the following was received : 

“In registering the death of-a child in this country, even 
if it has lived only a few hours, you are required to state 
whether be, or she. was married or single.” 
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A New Kind of Grocer. BETWEEN THE INNINGS. At Liberty to Scream. 


TERING @ grocer’s shop the other day a customer 

Pi tasted what he believed to be a tub of oleo- 
margarine, “ Bree this isn’t oleomargarine,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s the very best butter, and as sweet asa 
BAe it is,” answered the grocer, gloomily. “I don’t 
keep anything else but butter.” : : 

«Phen why do you mark it oleo rine? You'll 
ruin yourself if you sell stuff like at sixpence a 


Ir was on a ferry-boat plying between Sydney and 
Manly, one of that city’s beautiful suburbs. Every 
seut was occupied. Each occupant felt the influence, 
and prepared for an enjoyable trip, when a lank girl of 
iis appeared, dragging by the hand a screaming 
chi 

There she stood glowering. A mild lady suggested 
the child might bein pain. Anold bachelor muttered 
that people who had c of children should keep 
them at .ome. Low-voiced, but distinct imprecaticns 
were now rife. 

She took not the slightest heed of the muttering or 
the bawling, which was now at the highest pitch, till 
the suggestion was offered that medicine would do it 

ood. Then she arose in her wrath, as it were, and giv- 
ing the child a vigurous shake, said: 

“Ethel, cry as loud as you like. I’ve paid your 


Me. ©. I. Tuornton, playing at Brighton for 
Gentlemen v. Players, in 181, ecored 34 runs off only 
eight balls. He hit seven fours and one six. 


THE longest first-wicket pectueelie that between 
Abel and Brockwell on August 9th, 1897, when the two 
et professionals put on 379 runs before a wicket 
e 


THE highest score ever made for Eton in the series of 
matches against Harrow, which began in 1818, is 152 by 
E. Bayley, in 1841, A. K. Watson’s 135, in 1885, is the 
highest for Harrow. 


Tux longest adjournment of an unfinished match 
took place in the last century. The game was com- 
menced at Stoke Down, in Hampshire, on July 23rd, and 


und. me 
Po'Can't help it if I do,” said the grocer, with an air of 
martyred resignation. “My yo son attends the 
art school, and he painted that oleomargarine ticket 
with the idea that it would prove useful in the shop. — I 
didn’t want it, but the wife politely ordered me to stick 
it up to show what her boy was capable of doing. That's 
the truth of it. Genius must be encouraged, even when 


butter’s eighteenpence a pound.” ns ie seer orig three days’ play, till June 28th of the } fare!” 
ee THE loanet perineretiD in an Inter-’Varsity match was 
On the Way to Financial Greatness. | the stand made by K. J. Key, the Eresent Survey Vol. IX. 


captain, and W. Rashleigh, who now plays for Kent. Se 
The two Oxonians put on 243 runs in the 1886 match 
before being separated. 

CricxsgtT teams have often been made up of eleven 
members of the same family. Names well-known in the 
cricket world in this connection are Leatham, Lyttleton, 
Lucas, Christopherson, Robinson, Walker, Ozsar, 
Watney, Hornby, and Brotherhood. 


Ir must have been very hot in Hong Kong in October, 
1824, when, during a match, the middle stump was 
bowled down, but the two bails remained in their 
original position. The varnish under the heat of the 
sun had melted, and glued the bails together. 


Tus New South Wales aggregate of 989 against Mr. 
Stoddart’s Eleven, in the recent tour, is the highest ever 
made in any match, and on no other occasion in first- 
class cricket has a team run up totals of over 400 in 
each innings. New South Wales scored 415 and 574. 


Cricket has been played in may climes and in 
strange places The frontispiece to Parry's “Second 
Voyage in Search of a North-West Passage,” represents 
a cricket match being played on the ice between the 
om of the Hecla and the Fury. This was in March, 


A soy about ten years old stood by the side of a 
penny-in-the-s'ot machine in one of the underground 
railway stations the other morning weeping bitterly. _ 

“ What's the matter, my boy?” asked a man on his 
way to the staircase, stopping a moment at the door- 
way. 

Ti put a penny in this slot,” blubbered the boy, “and 
it was the wrong one. I didn’t g-get any butter- 
scotch.” 

“1s that all, my lad?” said the man. “Show me the 
right alot and I'll drop one in for you.” . 

“I'd rather d-drop it in myself!" sobbed the urchin. 

The sympathising citizen gave him the coin and 
hurried up the stairs, .. 

And when the i rome Nae came back from 
his office ten bours later that boy was still standing b 
the side of that penny*in-the-slot machine with his 
pocket full of pennies and still blubbering. 


ee re 


A Near-Sighted Delusion. 


A GooD-LOOEING bachelor, who lives in Camberwell, 
frequently walks to town for exercise. The other morn- 
ing a friend joined him at the Elephant and Castle. 
They walked along together. 

Just after they the Surrey Theatre the bachelor 
seemed to grow a little uneasy, and presently produced 
a pair of gold-rimmed pince-nes and balanced them on 
his nose. 
ba Hullo,” said his friend, “I never saw you with those 

‘ore.”” 

“Oh, I always was a little near-sighted, you know.” 

“ But why do you put them on just now P” 

“Pll tell you,’ said the bachelor, confidentially, “I 
think I’ve madea mash. It’sinthat house there. Every 
blessed morning, as I the house, a girl comes to 
the window and waves her handkerchief at me.” 

“ Really?” 

“Yes. She’s done it four mornings in succession. 
Now, I want you to drop behind a little and see if you 
can make out what she looke like. I'll go ahead and 
attract her attention.” 

So the bachelor slipped ahead, and the friend followed 
afew yards behind. After they had passed the house 
the bachelor waited for his friend to come up. 

“ You eaw her, didn't you P” he eagerly asked. What 
—what do you think of Yer? a 

“I think,” said the friend, with a hoarse chuckle, 
“that she’s a lodging-house servant cleaning the dining- 
room windows with a white cloth.” 


Mes. Farpurse: “Iam sorry to learn that you've 


been ill. Hud you to keep to your bed P” 
Workless Willie: “No, mum, I had to sell it.” 


eet fg 

“ ARE youn pain, my little man P” asked the kind old 
gentleman. 

“No,” answered the boy. “The pain’s in me.” 

oe fe 
. ie : “Does mamma give you anything for being 
ommy: “No; she gives it to me when I ain't,” 
>». —_ 

“Mr. Hawkins,” said she, “I wish you'd decide a 
bet. Mr. Jackson ‘saya it is only 500 fost from here to 
the beach, and I say it is 1,000 feet.” 

Well,” aaid the diplomatic Hawkins, “I should sa 


that you Were both right. It’s about 500 icsaniie 
feet, and 1,000 of yours! " cei 


+ f.-—__ 


Reavy To Deorps ror Hegseir.—“ You have 
bably observed,” she said coldly, “ that young pri a 


“ PROFESSOR,’ said an acquaintance, “ you unders{and 
Latin, do you not?” . 

“ Well,” replied the professor, “I may be said to have 
afair knowledge of Latin; yes.” 

“TI know everybody says you have. I wish you would 
tell me what ‘volix’ means. Nobody that I have asked 
seems to have heard the word.” 

“If there is any such word as volix, madam—of which 
I have serious doubts—I certainly do not know what it 
means.” 

“ You surprise me, professor. A man of your attain- 
ments ought to know that volix means Vol, LX.” 

The professor devoted a moment to calling up his 
reeerves and bringing his light artillery into action- 

“It is no wonder madam,” be said, “that I did not 
see the point of your juke. You left the point out of 
it.” 

——__» fg _____ 


The Wife of a Misguided Windbag. 


“ Au, you will excuse me, madam, but I called to 
solicit your vote and interest on behalf of Mr. Wurker, 
the Labour candidate for the vacant seat on the Town 
Council,” said the clever canvasser to the lady on the 
doorstep. 

The lady did not seem disposed to interrupt him, and 
the eloquent canvasser continued : 

“T have heard much of the zeal displayed by you in 
the interests of the poorof the ward, and consequently 
feel assured of your bi eal 

The canvasser p.used to consult his book. 

“Isee from my book, Mrs. B., that you have the 
misfortune tobe alone in the world. Your well-known 
love for the raged and homeless orpbine of the distr.ct, 
which has long excited the admiration of our candidate, 
is thus accounted for.” 

Still the lady spoke not, and the other went on : 

“It will give me the greatest pleasure in the world to 
report to my committee that my estimate of your 


In 1811, twenty-two pensioners of Greenwich Hospital 
played a match for one thousand guineas. Members of 
one side lacked an arm, while other eleven were 
minus a leg. The one-arm side won; their opponents 
were continually losing or breaking their wooden 
supports. . 

THE greatest number of wickets to the credit of one 
bowler in Inter-’Varsity matches is forty-three. These 
were taken by the Oxonian, G. E. Yonge in the five 

ears from 1844-48 inclusive. ©. D. Barsham took 
‘orty, A. G. Steel thirty-eight, and 8S. M. J. Woods 
thirty-six. 

ge = = que —_ ee ont played 
took p at Shillingler Park, in : one side | character was well founded, and that you have no sym- 
were the Earl of Winterton’s eleven, and thirty-seven pathy with the pretensions of the banaioss but ha 
labourers on the other. The eleven won by five wickets. | uided windbag who dares to oppose us. As a widow, 
But this match was outdone three years later, when the ire B., you are on the side of the oppressed-——” 
same eleven played against fifty-six labourers. Then th 


he lady spuke, sweetly and emilingly. 

THE Gentlemen v. Players matches have been played “Iam afraid there is come mistake,” she said. “In 
at Lord's, the Oval, Brighton, Scarborongh, and | the first place, Iam not a widow; in the second ple 
Hastings. At each of these places W. G. Grace holds | my name is not B.; a lady of that name left this house 
the record for the highest score for the Gentlemen. | a fortnight ago; and. in the third place, I am the wife 
W. G. Grace is the only player who has ever suc- | of the ‘misguided windbag ’ who dares to opjose you. 
ceeded in making over 1,560 runs and taking over 150 | By-the-bye, the ‘ windbag "is at home. Would you like 
wickets in one cricket season, and is, moreover, the only 


to sce him?” . . 
amateur who has captured over 1,000 wickets in firat- | The canvasser didn’t wait. 
class cricket. 


ee fi ee 

One of the most remarkable cricketers that ever LER: “I had to wait a long whil 
lived is Mr. 0. A. Absolon, who was the recipient of a ees eee you.” & le for my tun to 
testimonial a few years rH Mr. Absolon was born in Busy Man: “ Well, I will equalise matters by letting 
1817, be playing in 1831 and has been playing ever you out immediately.” 
since. m 1868-1893 (that is, from his 51st to his - 
76th year) he made 24,189 runs and took 7,339 wickets. . ‘ . 
In 1877, at the age of 60, he made 1,179 runs and took Mamma : “ Bessie, why don’t you wash the dishes? It 
86 wickets. Twelve years later, at the age of 72, he | is easier to do a thing than to sit and think about it.” 

Bessie: ‘‘ Well, mamma, you wash the dishes and I'll 
sit and think about it.” 

—-t=__ 


“Tr seems as if Roberts had lost both in flesh and 
spirita since his failure!” 

“He may have lost his flesh, but his bill for spirits 
is twice as large as it ever was.” 


ee § 


“ BRIDGET, you've broken ae much china this month 
as your wages amount to. Now, how can we prevent 
this occurring again P” 

“I don’t know, mum, unless you raise my wages.” 

— ste 

“SmirHson doesn’t seem to have a very lovable 
nature.” 

“Well, no. If Smithson were at a banquet and 
someone should discover that there were thirteen at the 
table. all eyes would instinctively turn towards Smitheon 
as the one to go.” 


made over 1,000 runs in one season. 


Ir was in the year 1827 that over-arm bowling first 
received a fair trial. Lillywhite and Broadbridge, of 
Sussex, were two of its most proficient exponents, and 
in a eeries of three games against All land the 
one won the firet two very easily, there being no 
round-arm bowler in the England eleven. The i 
of the latter drew up a protest ufter the second match, 
declining to play again “unless the Sussex bowlers 
bowled fairly—that is, refrained from throwing.” 


Tus highest aggregate in first-class cricket is 1,739, 
obtaimed in the last match between Mr. Stoddart’s 
Eleven and the Colony of New South Wales in the tour 
recently brought to a close. This passes by 225 the 
previous record of 1,514 put up in the sensational teat 
match of December, I which the Englishmen wén by 
10 runs. The greatest aggregate in first-class cricket 
in England is 1,410. The opponents were Sussex and 
Oxford University, and the match was played at 
Brighton in June, 1895. 
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WErK EXxpING 
Avg. I, 1lsus, 


“A PRETTY ROYAL CEREMONY | Should Judges 


TuaT HAS HITHERTO EscaPEeD 
Description IN THE PAPEBS. 


THOUGH given but a very bald paragraph in the news- 
papers, quite a picturesque little ceremony takes place 
at Gosport every time tiie Queen crosses to the Isle of 
Wight. Her Majesty's private station at the Royal 
Clarence Victualling Yard is a modest red brick 
structure containing but one long platform and a single 
waiting room. On ordinary days it bears a close 
resemblance to one of the many sleepy little wayside 
stations that are dotted alongside nearly all our railway 
lines. 

But when the Queen is expected the whole place 
undergoes a complete transformation. Rich Brussels 
carpets are mice over the bare flags of tle platform, 
ihe holland covers are stripped off tle furniture in the 
waiting-room, and olhcr means adopted fur making the 
station look Irvight and cheery. A covered way leads 
from the upper end of the platform to the linding 
stage. whore lics moored the beautifully-kept Royal 
yacht Alberta. 

The crimson-covered gangway connecting the deck of 
the yacht with the etage is carefully laid to insure that 
Her Majesty may be wheeled aboard without the least 
feur of eccident. 

All visitors are rigidly excluded from the yard, the 
only persons who witness the Queen's embarkation being 
the officials on duty. Chicf of these are the Port- 
Adiniral and the Licutcnant-Governor of Portsmouth, 
who are accompanied by « flag Lieutenant and an aide- 
de-camp. 

All tour are in full uniform, and group themselves 
ust at the spot where Her Majesty will alight, so as to 
be in readiness to receive her. 

Immediately the Queen leaves the Royal saloon, the 
Licutenint-Governor presents, on a velvet cushion, the 
keys of Portsmouth Garrison. Not that there is any 
place for these keys to lock—all the gates and town 
wills vanished years ago—but the custom of presenting 
the keys of the garrison every time the sovereign visits 
Portsmouth is a very ancicnt one, and the Queen wills 
that it should still be observed. 

Usually Her Majesty stays about half xn hour at the 
Clarence Yard. In expectation of her coming the ships 
in Portsmouth Harbour have all been gaily dressed 
with flags ; and when the Alberta, with Her Majesty on 
board, starts on the voyage to Cowes the order to “man 
ships” goes round. ‘This means that the officers and 
men in full uniform line the decks and fighting tops. 

As the Royal yacht passes through the harbour, 
bugle salutes are Sounicl. te marines on the bridge 
of the ships present arms, and the National Anthem 
Hloatsout from the Viclory, on board which the Port 
Admiral’s band is stationed. But immediately the 
yacht has passed the order to dismiss is given, mat los 
before Her Majesty has reached Osborne ordinary 
routine is again in full swing on the ships. 


A Schoolroom Idyl. 


—— 


“ TEACHER, I cannot answer that question.” 
‘Robert, your reasons for this surprising refusal to 
answer me! Did Thomas Jones throw that marble? ” 
It was a thrilling moment. Across the desk the tall, 
owerful master glared sternly at the pale, determined 
ace of the little fellow before him. From their seats 
the scholars watched the scene with bated breath. An 
investigative oe in the back of the room dropped a 
pin, and was frightened at the noise it made. The big, 
sreen fly stopped buzzing against the window pane. 
The bons of the old elm beside the door ceased their 
rustling to catch the brave boy's answer. At last it 
came. The noble little fellow burst into tears : 
“I don’t want to,” he sobbed, “'cause Tommy Jones 
says if I blab on him, he'll lick de stuffin’ outer me.” 


DO YOU WANT A_ 
FREE SEA TRIP? 


SOSOSHSOSCOCOSCOSOOOSD 


J HAVE had tireo double return tickets t> Ostend, and the 

saine uumber for Boulogne, placed at my disposal for tho 
benefit of the Fresh Air Fand. by tho New Palace Steamers 
Limited. I do not think Ican do better than offer these ac prizes 
to collecto-s. ‘Iherefore, the three double tickets for Ostend will 
be given to the senders of the three largest amounts which reach 
the offices of P. It’. by Tucsday, August 9th; and the Boulogne 
tickets to the persons who forward the three largest amounts 
between that date ond August 16th. The tickets for Ostend are 
available from Tilbury on the outward journey on an Monday, 
Thursday, or Saturday 7. Belgique,” and any Tu ‘eday by 
“Ta Marguerite,” and the return journoy may be made on any 
day the boats are suiling during the season. 

“La Margacrite’” sails to Boulogne from Tilbury ever 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, aud. Malurday, and the reture 
trip may be made on the same day if desired, or any time during 
the season. 

Fall particulars regarding the trips, times of 
ete., can be obtained on arotnalinn 
Mr, T. E. Barlow, N 
William 8 Lond 


to. tiie, Becta vt 
0 the Secreta 
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Wear Wigs? 


THE Lord Chief Justice, driven to desperation by a 
spell of hot weather, once discarded his wig and gown in 
open court, permitting the barristers to follow suit. 
This at once revived the old suggestion that these ton- 
sorial symbols should be discarded altogether. It is 
well, therefore, to recall that Thomas Carlyle held that 
the whole framework of civilised society was kept toge- 
ther by—clothes! In fact, that clothes were the be-all 
ats end-all of worldly state, economics, and philoso- 
phies. 

Most people will be in to admit that the 
sartorial side of social problems is of great importance, 
and not least in significance is the wig, w ich has 
played _an august part im history. Although it has 
descended from its high estate of three or four centuries 
ago, the wig still possesses its utilitarian and symbolical 
value in everyday life—at least in Great Britain. Who 
that has entered Courts of Law in England and those 
of France has not had an opportunity of feeling the 
dignity of wigs? : 

Our Judges on the Bench gain in calm appearance, in 
solemnity, by wearing these articles. ‘There ure many 
old gentlemen who would merely look jovial, common- 
place, or touchy and fussy without their wigs, but who 
assume a judicial, an awe-inspiring appearance so soon 
as they don their prescribed head-covering. 

It is true enough that once an ill-conditioned criminal 
apostrophised the presiding judge as ‘a sleepy old owl 
in a bush,” 2 comic allusion to kis spectacles and the 
wealth of horsehair which towered above Lis cranium 
and fell down in luxuriant cascades on each side of his 
face. But such a remark hardly represents the true 
feelings of the average individual at the bar or in the 
witness-box. 

Certainly, in French Courts of Law, with the judges 
and barristers minus wigs, and sporting queer 
four-cornered hats, like inverted inkstands, much of 
the stateliness is gone. As for an American Court, 
with its black-coated judges, there is no dignity about it 
—even less than in our Police Courts. 

A barrister under his natural “thatch,” or a square- 
cornered cap, has not the same authoritative air of a 
bewigged briefless or the imposing Queen’s Counsel with 
their dusty head-gear. And then look at other in- 
dividuals. How important is the Recorder, the City 
Remembrancer, and even the florid coachman and 
giant footinen of the Lord Mayor, all glorified by their 
respective symbolical wigs. 

n Drawing Room days we see grand carriages pass 
by with ladies in rich silk and rare diamonds, men in 
splendid uniforms and dazzling orders; but, unless the 
master happens to be a judge, the occupants of the 
carriages are eclipsed by the grandeur of the wig- 
wearing satellites. The wig is yet a very real power in 
the land. 

On the stage, too, the carefully thought out, con- 
scientiously executed wig is a tower of strength. 
Tragedian and comedian alike have fo rely a great deal 
upon the pppepprateness of borrowed locks for their 
success. Even a Mounet-Sully or a Beerbohm Tree would 
lose half their poses of attraction were the art of 
the coiffeur neglected. At the festive seasons of the 
year, on the amateur stage and in the fancy costume 
ball-room, the wig is again supreme. 

We must not forget private life. How many a luck- 
less wight, prematurely depered of his or her natural 
tresses, has good reason to bless the cunning of the wig» 
maker, who, with curious art, manages to hide physical 
blemishes from the inquisitorial of a censorious 
world, rendering a hairless existence tolerable. 

A volume might be written about the curiosities of 
wigs—their size, shape. and material. We have seen 
beautiful wigs made of finely spun gloss, which glistened 
supernaturally in strong light. Certain savage tribes 
make religious and ceremonial wigs from the mat-like 
fibres of the cocoanut shell, the leaves of aloes, and 
inner bark of trees. Some of these barbarous wigs act 
not only as head coverings, but as voluminous garments 
literally covering the wearer from head to foot. 

Though we do not sce them so often as our fore- 
fathers, we are by no means a wigless generation, and 
there would undoubtedly be much regret if the horse- 
hair coverings were to be banished from our Courts of 


Law. 
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“WHEN you play that sonata,” said a teacher to his 
pupil, “ you must show off your fingering as much as 
possible.” 

“Don't you fear about that,” she responded; “ I'll 
have a finger-ring on every finger.” 

; ——s §-——_—_. 

THE man was unconscious, breathing heavil , and hi 
half-closed eyes had a glassy sture. tac 

“ Yes,” said the physician, who had been hastily called 
a he must = lown out the gas.” 

é man on the couch opened his eyes, and look 
ee pore fe the doctor. = 
“No,” he said feebly, “I wish it to be clear! di 
stood that I did not blow out the gas. I se bar ie 

flame. The gas blew out me.” 


If China were to Wake Up. 


Ir is now habitual to regard China as a “dead 'oss.” 
only waiting to be cut up; but if she were to follow the 
example of her enterprising neighbour, Ja an, tho 
be process would have to be deferred indefi- 
nitely. 

A moment's consideration will show this. China ha; 
a papiation of 400,000,000, and 10 per cent. of this vast 
number would about represent the proportion able to 
bear arms in defence of their country, if modern 
arms were forthcoming and a proper organisation in 
existence, 

This would give a levy of 40,000,000 armed men—a 
formidable host if properly led and organised—and thig 
is the army which China would have if sha adopted the 
military system, say, of Germany. With such numbers 
what could she not doP She might aspire to make Asi. 
a Chinese continent, Australia a Chinese island, cr 
Europo a Chinese dependency. Nor would the sinews 
of war be wanting, for China is naturally the richest 
country in the world, with vast mineral resource:, 
especially in coal and irop, and, moreover, has a wonder. 
a, fertile soil. 

ith modern industrial appliances, machinery, and 
railways she could develop these resources, and fro: 
the profit of her industry raise enormous revenues ty 
support the most ambitious projects of dominion. Giren 
such power, backed with a desire to avenge past 
indignities, and the knell of Western Empire will 
sound, 

Perhaps the German Emperor's fears of the Yelluw 
race are not so visionary as we think, and who knows 
but what our great ndchildren of the twentictl 
century may not see Chinese armies and fleets avenging 
the mal-treatment of Buddhist missionaries in England 
and Germany! After all, it is the unexpected that 
happens. 


P.W. PAYS £2000 RAILWAY INSURANCE 


“* Pearson’s Weekly ’’ Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insyrance holds good for any number of claims to th: 
extent of &200Q-—not for one only. 
Guaranteed 


$2000 Srecially,. 


OceAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CoRPORATION LIMITED, 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E,c, 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must hs 
sent within seven days to the ress.) 


applicable to passenger traius i 
INSURANCE HiSkey aud Ireland, ™ 


d under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
oie Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


by the above Corporation to the legal representative of an: 
Se Tuas r "bs the train in which the deceased was an 


ink or pencil on the oe peoseied atthe foot. This paper may bo left 
at his, or her, place of a , 80 long as the cou; 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the end sum will, be paid to | 
tives of suc! rson injured sho result from such 
aL prem cHendar months thereafter, and that notice of 
the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
One Hundred 


cle, provided that d 
hed in’ his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on the 
first page, or tho paper in which it is, with his, or her, 
usual signature, written is ink or pencil on the apart provided at the 
foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four hours tbercafter, and 
that notice was given of such accident to the said Corporation °t 
above address, within three days of ita occurrence. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
1890, Risks No, 2 and 3. ; 

Tho Purchase of this lication is admittcd to be the payment ofa 
Premium under Sec, 34 of the Act, A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the Corporation. No person can recorcr 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this pevsr in respect ible cea ae 

al e-months’ subse: 
oe eee ers S WEEKLY ih advance to their newsagent, or 
to th eed not, duri: peri 


publisher, | the od. covered by their 

wipeion, sign the gepon, or oniry she paver, oh woele Pass 

bitahes of yaper, Monristta Birest, London, W.0., and 6 
certificate be sent in exchange. 


BEBY CERTIFY that the premium in respect of 
PEA me LY von, Sy ges ve rel ag lene ne Beg 
of the UYCLING INSURAN has been paid up to Aug, sist, 1898, 
Sa that therefore every purchaser of PEAKSON’S WEEKLY ‘s 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, and against Fatal Cycling Accident, under 
the conditions named in the notice adore, 


General 


Man for 
the Ocean 
Accidcnt and 
Guarantee 
Ltd, . 
oe 


| 


You will find “ Musical Notes” in this week’s HOME NOTES, in response to numerous requests from readers. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 13, 1898. 


wHY NOT. PAY OUR VOLUNTEERS ? 


A proyectT to make individual grants to the 
volunteers may seem at the first blush to savour of the 
absurd. Sentiment and tradition are against it. These 
factors, powerful as they ma, be, however, count for 
ittle in war time, and the writer believes that his idea 
when exanned will be found at least worth thinking 


a the first place, even the most ardent friend of our 
citizen soldiers must admit that the force is not what it 
should be. Its drill is antiquated, its military training 
sadly deficient, its physics poor—just to mention a few 
shortcomings. The great problem that confronts 
the volunteer authorities is the ay experienced in 
filling the ranks with the right sort of men. The 
intelligent and muscular young Briton—the man 
required—is not attracted chiefly because brains and 
muscle nowadays are not given for nothing—even to 
serve a patriotic cause. . 

Suppose, however, a plan was established on the 
lines of the “ deferred pay” syatem at present existing 
inthe Army. No individual, of course, would be paid 
except for duties performed or actual work done, and 
payment would not commence until the volunteer 
fanane a certified “efficient.” 

The advantages of such a plan are obvious. Good 
mon would be plentifal, and efficiency in respect of 
stature, health and military training immeasurably 
ised. The volunteer would have every inducement 
to keep up his drills and physical training, instead of, 
as at present, neglecting both on reaching the “efficient ” 
stage. Under the critical eye jof the Army authorities 
the volunteers would become a real fighting force, and 
not merely a barrack-yard drilled army. 

There are certain regiments to which this plan is not 
xpplicable, They are composed of men who would 
regard such a proposition aa an insult. By far the 
reater number of our volunteers, however, are men 
recruited from the poorer paid classes, and to such men 
the system would be a benefit. 

Lastly, the difficulties of the Army question would be 
greatly lessened. With a really strong reserve force 
there would be little occasion to find new men for the 
regulars. At the present moment, with the best of our 
soldiers away in Tirah, t, and elsewhere, the volun- 
teers are constantly in our thoughts. Now is the time, 
therefore, to bring forward a scheme by which they 
would receive some payment for the time and energy 
given on our behalf. 


SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF 
CG. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 


HELD aT WincuEsTER Housz, Op Broap Street, E.C. 
On Wednesday, July 27th, 1898. 

PRESENT :—Sir Wituram Ixcram, Bart. (Chairman). 
Supported by Mr. C. Ani HuR Pearson, Mr. Perern KEARY, 
Mr. A. W. Stiruina, and Mr. J. M. BATHGATE. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. Krsscut) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report for the past year, the | 
CHAIRMAN said : 

“I think I may congratulate myself that thero is very , 
little need for me to waste many words upon this report. ; 
T am in tho very happy position of having a moro cloquent 
advocate than words of mine, and that is figures. ‘Thero | 
is nothing I like better than figures for a shareholders’ 
meeting. 

“ You will sce by tho balancc-shect that this company is 
stcadily improving, and tho reason for this is very casily 
explained. So far from the Ordinary sharcholders secking 
to enrich themselves by large dividends, they havo put 
large sums of the profits which might otherwise have gone | 
into their own pocke's into various branches of the business | 
in order to make the position of the Preference share- 
holders the more secure. We ars starting many new 
papers, and the Directors wish that the profits arising 
from these new ventures should be devoted to increa-ing 
the security of the Preference sharcholders. 

“I can assure you, as a very large sharcholder, I have 
every reason to bo satisfied with the manner in which this 
concern is boing conducted. I think you, as Preference 
shareholders, ought to be very well satisfied with the 
balance-sheet, which we have just put before you. 

“When wo first laid this business before the public, we 


gave them an outline of what we hoped to do with reference , 


to our various peg eg and wo are happy to say that 
we have been a 
your satisfaction. I have seen balance sheets of other 
similar companies, and I can assure you that I consider 
that the business of C. Arthur Pearson Limited, is in quite 
as satisfactory a position, or even more so, than any other 
business of its kind in the Kingdom.” 

The motion that the report and balance-sheets be passed 
was then put before the mocting, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring director was Mr. A. W. Stirling. Being 
eligible, he was re-elected. It was proposed and carried 
that Mr. E. J. Thol be elected auditor for the ensuing year. 

Tho Rev J. Irving, in seconding the propozal that Mr. 
J. M. Bathgate should join the Board of Directors, said he 
was quite sure Mr. Bathgate would be of great. service to 
the company. He was a Scotsman, and would sce to the 
cutting down of unnecessary expenses. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors having 
been carried, the proceedings terminated. 
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Princes of Wales Who Did Not 
Become Kings. 


THE lastindcpendent Prince of Wales (Twysoz Cymru, 
as the title in Welsh runs), Liewellyn-ap-Gvituth, was 
slain in 1282. From then until the present time, the 
principality has had seventeen princes, but of these, six 
never ascended the throne of England. The first of 
these princes was Edward the Black Prince, son of 
Edward TII.; this Prince had chief command of the 


| English army when the French were defeated ut Creyy 


in 1346, and ten ycars later he gaincd the battle of 
Poitiers. 

In an expeditiun to Spain, he rnined his health, and 
died (1376) one year before lis father, mourned by the 
nation. The next of these princes was Edward of 
Westminster, the son of the unhippy Henry VI. His 
birth, in 1454, destroyed the hopes of the then Duke of 
York sueceeding peacefully to the throne, aud the Wars 
of the Roses commenced. 

Prince Edward, it is stated, was slain after the battle 
of Tewkesbury, 1471, by the Dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester. The latter afterwards became Richard IIL, 
but his son Edward, Prince of Wales, never reached the 
throne, for he died one year before Richard was slain at 


‘ Bosworth. 


Richard wa3 succeeded by Henry VII., whose son 
Arthur Tudor, was the next of these princes. He died 
in 1502, one year after his marriage with Katherine of 
Avagon. His brother, afterwards Henry VIITI.. then 
Lecame Prince of Wales, and also married his widow. 

The fifth of these princes was the son of James I, 


le to do this, and more, and we hope to | Henry Stuart. Ie died in 1612, and was succeeded as 


Prince of Wales by his brother, afterwards Charles I. 
| From the character of Henry it has been thought pro- 
able he would have ruled wisely, and consequently 
what happened in Charles’s reign would not have 
occurred. 
| Over a century elapsed before Frederick Lewis, son 
| of George II. became Prince of Wa'es, and the last of 
| the six who did not ascend the throne. He was heart 
| less and undutiful, and a constant thorn in his father’s 
j side. He died in 1751—nine years before the King. 
| Frederick's son. afterwards George IIT., sueceeded him 
as Prince of Wales. 
It is uscless to think what might have been the 
| course of history if these six princes had lived to occupy 
| the throne; two new names, however, would have been 


: added to the list of kings, viz., Arthur and Frederick. 


A POSITIVE REMEDY 


FOR CORPULENCE. 


A SPANISH COUNT REDUCES 


HIS WEIGHT 34lb. IN 22 DAYS. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or 
alleviation for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. There 
has recently beon issued a well-written book, tho author of 
which seems to know what he is talking about. It is 
entitled, “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a 
cheap issuo (only 3d.), published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. It appears that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds 
of proofs to the English Press. The editor of the Tablet, 
the Catholic organ, writes: “Mr. Russell does not give 
us the slightest loophole for a doult as to the value of his 
cure, for in the most straightforward and matter-of-fact 
manner he submitted some hundreds of original and un- 
solicited testimonial letters for our perusal, and offered us 
pleaty more if required. To assist him to make his 
remedy known, we -think we cannot do better than publish 
«Notations from some of the letters submitted. The first 
one, a marchioness, writes from Madrid: ‘My con, 
Count ——, has reduced his weight in twenty-two days 
16 kilos—i.e. 341b.’ Another writes: ‘So far (six weeks 
from the commencement of following your system) I have 
lost fully two stone in weight.’ The next (a lady) writes: 
‘I am just half the size.’ A fourth: ‘I find it is success- 
ful in my case. I bave lost 8Ib. in weight since I com- 
menced (two weeks).’ Another writes: ‘A reduction of 
131b. in a month is a great success.’ A lady frem Bourne- 
mouth writes: ‘I fecl much better, have less difficulty in 
breathing, and can walk about.’ Again, a lady says: ‘It 
reduced me considerably, not only in body but all over.” 

The author is very positive. Ho says: “ Step ona weighing. 
machine on Monday morning and again on Tuesday, and 
1 guarantce that yon have lost 2lb. in weight without the 
slightest harm, and vast improvement in health through 
ridding the system of unhealthy accumulations.” 

The following are extracts from other Journale: 


SUMMER HEAT AND OBESITY. 


Summer heat, with the outdoor enjoyments which come 
in its train, is a source of unmixcd delight to all whose 


physical condition is sound. The full feast of pleasure to | 


which hospitable Nature at this scason invites mankind, is 
not, however, for those whose infirmities forbid them to 
undergo, without serious disesmfort, a considcrabie amount 
of bodily fatigue. ‘To thoso in particular who are the 
victims of excessive corpulence, the arrival of the genial 
summer warmth serves chiefly as a painful remindcr that, 
for them, the delights of long woodland rambles, the climb- 
ing of mountain tops, and all the adventurous ways of ficod 
and field are prohibited joys. The palpitating heart, the 
reeling brain, and the possible deadly sunstroke, which arc 
the concemitants of obesity, banish all the p'fasant antici- 
pations which once came with the adventfof the glad 
summer-tide. How much of this deprivatioyg of enjoyment 


be learned by consulting Mr. F. Cecil Russell's “Corpulency 
and tho Cure” (256 pages), a little work whose popularity 
is proved by the fact that its 1sth edition has just been 
issued. This fact, too, indicates, in some degree, the wide 


expert in the reduction of excessive fat. 


operation that any over-corpulent lady or geutleman can 
easily get rid of all unnecessary weight in a very few weeks, 


youth and energy. Mr. Russell makes no mystery of tho 
nature of his curative preparation—apparently miraculous 
aro its effects in simultaneously reducing weight ard 
increasing apyetite—the larger amount of food being con- 
sumed with impunity. He prints, therefore, his recipe in 
his singularly suggestive book, which may be obtained post 
free, by eending three penny stamps to his offices, Wobwn 
House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C.— 
Gloucester Standorad. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF OBESITY. 


Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lore two stone in about a month with the greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 
paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 
patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
activity of brain, digestive and other organs, naturally 
requires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
he absolutely loses in weight one or two ponnds daily, as 


and positive misery is absolutely and casily avoidable, may | 


so 2s to be able, before the autumn is with us, to enjoy tho | 
delightful feeling (and the appearance too) of renewed | 


' the weighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no sug- 
gestion of starvation, It is an undoubted success, and the 
author, who has devoted years of study to the subject, 
guarantees a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours 
of commencing the treatment. ‘ihis is different with 
other diseases, for the patient, in some cases may go for 
wecks without being able to test whether tho physician has 
rightly treated him, and may have derived no real or 
apparent improvement in health. Here, wo repeat, tho 
\ author guarantees it in twenty-four bonrs, the scale to be 
the unerring recorder. The treatment aims at the actual root 
; of obesity, so that the superfluous fat docs not return when 
' discontinuing the treatment. It is perfectly harmlese. 

We advise our reacers to call the attention of stout friends 
| to this, because, sincerely, we think they ought to know. 
| For their infuimation we may say that, on sending 
‘three penny stamps, a book centith:d “Corpulency, 
and the Cure” (256 pages), containing a reprint of Press 
notices from some hundreds of medical and other journals 
(British and foreign) and other interesting particulars, 
including the “recipe,” can be had (post free) from a 
Mr, F.C. Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.— Belfast News Letter. 


area now covered by Mr. Russell's wonderful success 2s an ! 
His process, 
which is absolutely safe and pleasant, is so 1apid in its | 


OBESITY AND LOSS OF NERVE POWER. 


“The receipt of a copy, just to hand, of the 1Sth edition 
of Mr. F. C. Russell's ‘Corpulency, and the Cure’ (256 
pages), testifies to the wonderful popularity of this little 
volume, which is now recognised as the standard work on 
obesity and on the best means of getting rid of that encumn- 
brance without suffering any inconvenicnce, cven in regard 
| 


to diet. Having regard to the notable success of Mr. 
Russell's remedy in thousands of instances, it is astonishing 
to find many men—and women, tco—sacrificing their 
prospects of success in life to their apparently lethargic 
indifference to their unwholesome corpulence. Every 
observant person, with many opportunitics of forming 
opinions upon particular cascs, is well aware that chesity 
in very many cases, is accompanied by a lack of nerve 
power—partly tho result of a natural sensitiveness to 
ridicule—which paralyses the energy and annihilates the 
combative faculty, which is indispensable in tho life 
struggle. All this unfair handicapping in the case of 
unduly fat persons can be remedied by the use of Mr, 
Russell’s preparation, the recipo for which is contained in 
his little book. Itmay be obtained (post free) for three 
penny stamps forwarded to his offices, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C.”—South Wales 
Daily News 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PacE MORE PaRTrICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


[sosEL will be glad to answer, in this page, | ape of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 


permits, Envelopes should be marked Home NoTEs. 


should never be thrown 
Raw Beef Bones uway. for broken into small 


pieces they make an excellent foundation for soup. 


A Remedy for Indigestion. Tooth es 


beaten to a stiff froth and stirred into a wineglass of 
cold water. It should be taken after each meal. 


When Roasting a Loinof Veal, vo.\" with 


» caul, and 
roast it thoroughly. Serve with se::soning balls, rashers, 
and the gravy thickened with butter and flour. (Reply 
to Hat.) 


; I think you will find the 
To Remove Freckles. following toflon az prod 
2) 


a remedy asany. Take one ounce of lemon-juice. one 
aarter of a drachm of borax, powdered, and half a 
rachm of sugar. Mix well, and let it stand in a bottle 

for three days; it will be then fit for use, and should be 

rubbed on the face and hands occasionully. (Reply to 

A. W,) 


is a delicious dish that should 
Tomato Salud not be forgotten when cold 
meat is being served. Slice the vegetable not too 
thinly into a shullow glass dish, place a few shreds of 
white onion with them, and decorate with spr.gs of 
watercress and some tiny pieces of parsley. Sprinkle 
the surfuce with pepper and salt, add vinegar and oil, 
but do not stir the salad. 


; “te, you tasted was probabl 
The German Grutze drepared as follows’ 


Boil one pound of fruit or jam in one pint of water, 
pass it throngh a sieve, swee:en to taste, and add four 
ounces of fine sago, thuroughly soaked in cold water. 
Stir all over the fire till the sago is dissolved and pour 
into a wet mould. To be eaten cold with boiled custard 
orcream. (Reply to ELswoop.) 


* ye ope fg of any sort 

Those Subject to Evuptions Shouid be on 
intimate terms with one of Nature's remedies. and that 
is the lemon. Ite clear acid is just what most people 
need. more or less. An orange every morning is consi- 


. dered indispensub!e with many, for the reason that its 


acid is more grateful to the palate than that of the 
lemon, but hardly as efficient. The clear juice of one 
lemon, taken without sugar, in half a tumbler of cold 
water, is a simple remedy for muddy comp'exions 
and eruptions of the skin. (Reply to HERMIONE.) 


Cream Lobster is Excellent, Te*e,2 pound 
lobster, a pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, the 
same of tlour and vinegar, the juice of half a lemon, 
cayenne and salt, and sume breadcrumbs. Cut the lobster 
into small pecs, melt the butter, and stir in the flour 
very smoothly. Next add the pepper, salt, lemon-juice, 
and vinegar. Wheu well blended, put in the milk 
already be:ted), and constantly stir while cooking for 

ve minutes, then add the lobster, and cook another 
five minutes. Distribute the mixture into some buttered 
scallop shells, or into a shallow dish, cover with bread- 
crumbs with a little butter, and brown nicely in the oven. 


. Mothers, in 
How Bow-Legs are Mude. teaining’ their 
little ones to walk, never seem to think of how bones 
grow; that the bones in a child's leg are soft, half 
cartilaginous, and that it is an easy thing to bend them. 
Hence the need of being careful about letting their 
children walk too soon, or of keeping them on their 
feet too long when they are first learning to 
walk. The senseless conduct of many parents in 
urging their children to walk prematurely is pro- 
ductive of lasting injury. Long before soft bones ought 
to have ae Sips put upon them, you will see these 
pect infants mude to stand, and even to walk, and by the 
me they are fourteen or sixteen months old their little 
legs have been bent very considerably. Pitiful and 
permanent deformities produced in this way are to be 
geen on every side. Under a year, let the child creep, 
but do not let it walk, seldom, indeed, stand, and then 
only for a moment; and from a year to eighteen or 
twenty months do not encourage t to walk much, still 
less set it on its feet to make it walk. 
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A Shampoo Mixture Fr, cleaning the hair. 
mended, is the following: “ Make a froth of toilet soap, 
and heat it up with the yolk of an egg and a dessert- 
spoonful of spirits of rosemary.” 


x is made of the juice of mushrooms 
Ketchup which have been strongly salted; this 
juice is then boiled with spices in order to flavour and 
preserve it. Therefore, in ketchup be sparing with salt 
and spice or the sauce may be spuiled. 


. Rub into a pound of 
Int! le Short Cakes. dried flour fose ounces 


of butter, four ounces of white powdered sugar, one egg, 
and a dessertspoonful of milk, and make all into a paste. 
vee mixed, add currants; cut the paste into cakes 
an e. 


Another Way to Wash a Frying-Pan. 
Before it cools, pour in hot water, let it boil up, the pan 
being shaken and turned s0 as to let the side be washed 
all round. Wipe it dry. Ifthe pan has been used for 
onions or fish, and the smell remains, put a little oat- 
meu! in it end shake it upon the fire till the meal 
ee Twn it out and wipe the pan with a damp 

t 


To Cure a Beef Tongue. ie 


delighted with the result. Make a brine by adding to 
three gallons of water half a pound of ealt, three-quarters 
of a pound of dark brown sugar, and one ounce of 
saltpetre. Let all boil tozether and skim, then remove 
the brine from the fire, udd a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of cayenne, and when quite cold put in the tongue. 
It wil. be fit for use in a week, and will be found of a 
colour and flavour to satisfy the most fastidious. 


‘ , With a whisk beat the 
Bich Rice Cake. yolks of four very fresh 


eggs for twenty minutes; put to them three ounces of 
caster sugar; work this well, then add two ounces of 
rice flour, two ounces pastry flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of brandy, and half the rasped rind ofa lemon. Have 
ready the whites of two eggs which have been whipped 
for a quarter of an hour. Beat these together for ten 
minutes. Place the cake-mixture in a small mould, and 
put it immediutely into a pretty brisk oven. Bake for 
about thirty minutes. 
These unsightly swell 


Respecting Bunions. ings are very often pain’ 
ful, and are made worse by the tight pressure of a boot or 
shoe. If you wear easy shoes and try these remedies, I 
hope soon to hear you are better. Put some ivy leaves 
in vinegar, and, after soaking a few hours, place carefully 
over the bunion. Change once or twice a day, always 
using a fresh leaf out of the vine; This is also 
excellent for corns. If the bunion is not painfu) but 
inflamed, it is well to paint it every other day with 
tincture of iodine. (Reply to CARDIFF.) 

Home-made Cream Cheese. ut oe 
cream makes a nice-sized cheese. Mix a teaspoonful of 
sult with this cream, etir it well, and then pour the 
cream into a slop-basin, in which a clean wet piece of 
soft linen rag has been laid. When the cream is thus 
turned into the cloth, draw the ends of the cloth 
together, holding the cream. as it were, in a bag, tie it 
tightly witb string, and hang it in a cool place to drip. 

hen tke dripping of moisture from the bag ceases, 
the chegse is ready. Take the bag down, turn the'con- 
tents out into a clean cloth, shape it in any form you 

lease, and serve it ona dish garnished with n leaves. 
te it stand in a cool place till ready for use. Many people 
make a cheese in this way, and instead of using cream 
save the remains of milk from severul days’ supply, and 
directly it becomes a little thick, treat it as the cream. 
(Reply to Maugice.) 


Half-an-Hour’s Needlework i | will 


usually 
suffice to keep the family wardrobe in order. But 
the garments in preparaton now 
are of a warmer and more sub- 
stantial kind than they have 
been during the last few weeks. 
The dainty cotton wrapper must 
make way for a dressing- 
gown of nel or flannelette. My 
idea of a dressing-gown is a garment 
which can be thrown on and off hastily, 
and which will “fix” itself, as our 
American friends would say. Not one 
which gapes at every button, and 
requires eae from neck to hem. 
In this reapect the gown sketched in 
the margin is ideal, for it is double- 
breasted and wraps well over, the one 
button on the left of the bust being 
ite sufficient to keep it in position. 
y reader may obtain this pattern on 
ge by sending 64d. in stamps. 
Please ask for No. 6697 when so doing. 
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|{SOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS 2 


ARE THE 
om § CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz: 
Bodices, 34d. ; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d.; etc.,etc. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 


P F Have some nice cutlets about 
Grilled Halibut. sninch thick; clean nl yie 


dry, sprinkle with salt, and stand for three hows, 
Brush them lightly with oil, and place on a hot grid. 
iron, and grill for ten minutes or more. Serve very hot 
with a little lemon juice squeezed over. , 


will keep longer if draw 
Game and P oultry while fresh and the 
inside wiped clean and dredged with pepper, but it 


should not be skinned or plucked till required; it 


should be hung in a cool airy place head downwards. 
When blood begins to drop from the nose or benk, 
watch carefully as it will soon require cooking. 


og ‘ Take some slices of cold 
Cornish Cutlets. meat, either beef or mutton. 


Trim them into neat shapes. Dip each into ketchup; 
sprinkle with cayenne andealt. Boi! some nice floury 
potatoes dry, and mash them; mix with them a little 
chopped lemon peel or gherkin ; pepper and salt, Bind 
with a well-beaten egg. Coverthe ad of meat with the 
mashed potato, smvothing it into shape with a knife. 
Fry like cutlets to a golden colour. 


° ° (1.) Put one yill each of 
Furniture Polish. turpentine, spirits of wine, 
and vinegar into a bottle with one third of a pint of 
linseed oil; cork tightly, and shake the bottle briskly 
in order to mix the various ingredients thoroughly 
before using. Dust the furniture caretully, apply the 
polish with a piece of soft, old flannel. and rub it well 
into the wood, and polish off at once with a soft duster. 
If only a small quantity of polish is used the furniture 
will brighten much more easily than when the mixture 
is laid on thickly. 
(2.) Place two ounces of finely shredded beeswax into 
8 jar, adding to it one ounce of yellow soap, cut sm:1!l, 
and enough turpentine to cover. Stand the jar on the 
stove till all is melted. When cold, the prepuration is 
ready for use, and should be rubbed till a good polish is 
procured. 


Excellent Children’s Meat Pudding. 
Make a paste of half a pound of flour and four ounces of 
shredded suet, a pinch of salt, and agill of cold water. 
Roll out the paste rather larger one way than the other, 
and half-an-inch thick ; spread on the crust ha'f-a-pound 
of raw beef, minced fine, pepper and sult, and, if 
spore, an onion boiled for a minute or two, finely 
chopped. Roll the pudding up neatly and tightly in the 
form of a bolster, taking cure the meat is well Tent in. 
Wet the edges of the crust and press well together. Tic 
the pudding in a floured cloth and put it in a saucepan 
with sufficient boiling water to cover it. Boil gently fur 
an hour and a half; serve with gravy in a sauce- 
boat. This pudding, with a 


little stewed fruit to follow, 
makes a most nourishing 
and wholesome dinner for 


children. 


ADVERTISEMENT SOALE. 


Gingle column, per inch, per insertion .. .. £2 0 0 
Double ” ” ‘ ow eee aoe 4 oO i‘) 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, cither 
white paper or nd or Sri page of cover, 0: 
back page, per insertion .. .. .«. «100 0 0 
Half page 4 ow ” ” »” ¢ 50 o Qo 
Fe page » ” ” 99 080 25 00 
th page _., ” ‘a si: ie 1210 0 
Tenth page ” ” n oe . 10 0 O 
Pront page, whole wes its i BBO 0 
” half... Cd ono we wee ooo eee 60 00 
” quarter ... ee oo ow ° «. 30 0 : 
” @ighth 2...  . mw « 25 0 


AU spaces above one-tenth of a page ave charged at per page vale. — 

Sevies discount: 5 per cent. for 18, 10 per cent. for 26, 15 per cent, jor 
88 insertions. 

Black blocks are charged 25 por cent. extra, All advertiseme.s!s are 
subject to approval, All ci must be cent in by Noon on Thursday, 
Ang. 11, intended for the Iesue on sale Aug. 20 and datet Avg. 27. 
The Proprietors reserve pores to hold over or suspend the insertion 

any advertisement wit! ice to oth-y insertions on order. 
Lu communications should be essed to the Advertisement Manner, 
“ Pearson's Weekly” Oficcs, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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CIGARETTES 


A Splendid Offer to Pearson’s Readers. 


25,000 HAND CAMERAS AT 4/6 EACH. 


£150 in Prizes given for Photos taken with 
Pearson’s Hand Cameras. 


WOTICE.—THE PEARSON HAND CAMERA. 


Camenecis being special! 
te pukers at 106 each, und our rewiers, by Bpecha urfangements, are going tu be supplied with it ut 4/6, together with a 
Drv I! tes, Chemicals, ‘and Instructions enab ing anyone without) previous knowl-dgo to take a phitowkh the gre itest of 

" tition List wil be sent with cuch camers. €3. extrs will be charged for parcel . ost, 5/- in ail. This camera has a 
ss, double durs stide, focussing screen, shuiter for time and snup shot photos. A well-made nnd neat camera, 


The Pearson Tourists’ Camera 
Carries 6 Quarter Plates, Fitted with View Finder. 


1 a splendid crmern, carries 6 quarter piates, and is fitted with a shutter for tin:e and enip-shot exposures. This is a splendid 
mt take on your holidays. Only a Jimited number of ticse will ve supplied, aod the-c will be offcred to our readcra at the 
cea sain uf 7.6, und 6d. extra for parcel post; 8+ in all. 


{500 GRAPHIC STEREOSCOPES GIVEN FREE, 


Together with 12 Stereoscope Slides. 


| ryeneof our readers sending fur the PEansON TOURISTS’ CAMERA, for 14 days only from cate of this paper, will be pres nted 
Graphic Stercorcope and 12 SHdes. Tris is a splendid instrament. By means of this teantiful inatrusnent the photographs ure 
uv vivid, the objects stand out with such distincinese, that observers would alinert think they were looking at Nature itself, 
mis so perfect. GIVEN FREB with Tourist Camcru. An extra charge of td. fur puckage and postage will be made, 
to ue mall, 8/6, 

RULES.—A)) persons sending must mark on left-hand top-corner of envelope the words 
.“Pecrcon’s Camera,” and send it along with postal order for amount to the mannfacturers, 


THE SILVERITE CO., LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 


NOTICE.—NO PERSON WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH MORE TaN ONE CAMERA. 


Needs t at at 
WHY WE BUY YOUR rae veri, untitted th i ‘ak 
reyno ¢ jt 
Cc H lV E R Ss’ J E L LI E Ss. the blouse cr phire without any hooks > 
. exact pesi- tion ita. r 
Ix our house we Luy Chivers’ Juspcesivie AQBE YY tor ine tien 
"Ww ’ : r become dispiuc d, The Fairy 
Jeliies just because we like them. Bolt rnskes th» Waist at the same tame yovud and 
. . 1 rel w neve 
We have had them a long time now, [ictereachivca  GURIRMIER orc: 
A} gs a ", ed. x by al) 
and buy some every week, as regu- po-t free 1s,.9a. Trom the pro 
clarly as a clock. We have no more Tex 
“money to waste, or throw away, than 


rier) 
Wi BLOUSE 
other people have, and the reason 


ES 
“thet we select Chivers’ Jellies in n COOKERY BOOK FREE. 


-Prvferance to others, is, that they ]] We send a Cloth-bcun-] Cookery Book con. 
ueso nice and enticing in appear-|] {eins J ox vecnes forall Kits of 
seo, set so easily and quickly, taste |} ana Sweets, frce to everyone who writes 
beautifully, and have such a elicate hisor her name and address on the outside 
natural fruit flavour. Besides which, |} “TPP? takev from a jar of our Extract, 
‘the children are greatly taken with 

Chivers’ Jellies, and, as we know 
them -the Jellies of course—to Le 
essentially wholesome, why the voice 
of the rising generation is enough 
anyhow, to decide in favour of 
Chivers’ Jellies. After testing the 
Vatious flavours, we find them all 
wrod alike, And if a couple of 
Chivers’ Jellies are set on a side- 
Me nd, orona tea cr supper table, 
‘they look very nice and appetising 
e they are so dainty and delight- 
fully transparent in appearance, 
aut of such delicate tint or rich 
hie, awording to the flavour. 
Chivers Jellies are to lie found now 
at prictically all Grocers and Storcs. 
ind the owners of the Jellies—who 
Minrfacture them, by the way, in 
especial silver-lined apparatus for 


1 
, 
e ‘ ‘ 
we 


. & neat 
Be t. 
holds 


Wea 


and post it to us. The Company haa nce 
connection with any other Lrand, 


LIEBIC’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. 


Linen, 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON,E.C. 


THIS 18 THE SHO YOU WANT | 


2 Have You 


do send for a 
‘* Antexema,’ 
es 


Mode of Canvas, with strong Plaited Jute Sole, 
whieh wij) Inst much longer than leather with 
ordinary wear. We are constantly receiving rene! at 
oiders from customer: who have worn a ming 
fy par cne, two, and three yeers. Rend length of 7 
walking shoe. Prices (Post Free) 

uality teolour, Brown) Childn’a padies's Gents’ 


“ATLAS” 


Cleanliness and daintiness—tell ue{# cRuperecrCnuveetatteriust'n)” 2 ef. £2.83. 
the will send a free sample off F wauner sledsnres ups! 3=.c2. # ct. te aa 
Chivers Jellies to ou if you kewl a b Reber Sct Bre Heirs re et th neepeee 

St -curd to S. Chivers and Sons’ at ene tince Weallow @ reduction cf 2d. per pair. 


PATENTCANVAS SHOE CQ., 95s, Bath Strect, 
GLASGOW, 
_Sfiat steoted Catategne of Noveltia v pest free, NI, 


‘FOR THE BLOOD 18 THE LIFE.” 


mit Parm Factory, Histon, .Cam- 
Tile, requesting a sample. 

_Tackets — Halt- ints, 24d.; 
; Quarts, sd. 


200": 


12 fitted 
- kes tree, 


a 
Yy 
A int. 


‘ Tobaceoniata Commencing. Sce 
T ld. Guide (250 p: ) 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIATURE 


Te warranted to cleanee the biood from all 
impurities from whatever cause arising, 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Lexe, Eczema, 
8kin and Blood jrisensee. Pimples and Sores 
of all kin nda, ite effects arc marvellous 
tt is the only real epecific for Gout and 
Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the eanse 
from the bl and bones. Thousands of 
wonderful cures. have been effected by it. 
In bottles, 28. 9d. and lls. each, of Chemists 
everywhere. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


a ' 
: gest and oviginal house (30 
-Teputation). Mgr.,H. Myers. 


RIARVINE GELOIDS. 


Delicious Meat ard Fruit 


THYIOORATING « 
THInay QUENCHING 
ncet's 
For Cycuists, Touaiers, 
and INVALIDS. A boon for 
the Colonies and Abroad. 
Of nil Chemiste, Grocers, 
cycle Dealers. ct ‘am 
it, 


xes post free, 
Marvin o Lia 
{SWILSON BT. Sse EG c. 


PEARSON'S 


made for Pearso::'a Weekly by cre of the Jirgest camera manufacturers in Grect Britain, T: fs exmora fa 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS "St 


the New 
Skowkter Brace. Th 
Perfect Brace Made. 


ay 
Steeped cr Round should. 


‘them Poet Puid. 


ny De M. Lae 


(Joy's Cigarettes) 
Iimmodiately Relieve 


ASTHMA, WHEEZING. 
HAY FEVER, 


All Chemists, box of 35, 2/8, or Post Free 
WILCOX, 83, Mortime. St.. London, W. 
ee for penny stamp. 


SWevedeveves dives Wav uvevedivnveu aves, 


or any Skin Trouble ? It you have, 
tree trial sampte of 
* from the Antcxema 


83. Castle Road, ae 
. W. and get it cured, 
ABAAAAAPAARARAAAARAARAAAAAP ANE A 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Preserve — 
- The Eyesight 


§ send this little book free. 
telte rod a remedy whose valve 


bas 
SINGLETON'S & EYE ff INTHERT 
cures Gisorders of all 


WEEKLY, 


ir Indigestion. |A_London 
Early Symptoms: i Journalist 


The approach of this obstinate 
complaint may be clearly recognised 
by Pain, Fulness, and General Un- 
easiness after Food, Loss of Appe- 
tite (especially for breakfast), Foul | 
Tongue, Nausea, Sleeplessness, 
Flushing of the Face, Redness 
about the Nose, Sick Headache, | 


and Giddiness. la “vender spontancous testimony to the 

By bracing up the Digestive |«yatue of Guy's Tonic in cases of 
Organs and inercasing the quantity | “ Nervous Indigestion. I derived more 
as well as improving the quality of | “ benefit from it than from anything 
the Gastric Juice, Guy’s Tonic acts “else Ihave tried. Yours truly, 


in a most beneficial way on cvery “W.N. Mepuicotr 
form of Indigestion. “(A Working Journalist).” 


‘*Guy’s Tonic 
Saved my Life.’’ 


Read this Letter from a Lady | 
who was seriously ill with! 
Chronic Indigestion and other | 
complicaticns. The writer grate- 
fully states that she owes her 
life to Guy's Tonic: 

“Thurlhy, Alford, Lincs. 
“June 15th, 1898, 

“T recommend Guy's Tonic where- 
“ever I can, as I think it ia so valu- 
“able. In fact, seven years ago, 
“Guy's Tonic saved my life. I owe 
“my life to nothing else, as all 
“Doctors had failed. My case was 
“ Chronic Indigestion and other com- 
“plications. “(Mrs.) A. SyKes.” 


praises Guy’s Tonic. It has 

been of great service to him 

when suffering from Nervous 

Indigestion. Read the Letter: 
“3 Quarry Road, 


© Wandsworth Common, S.W., 
“ June 28th, 1898. 


“ Dear Sirs,—I am glad to be able to 


Guy’s Tonic is the 
approved British Re- 
medy for Indigestion, 
Flatulence, Pain and 
Uneasiness after eat- 
ing, Torpidity of the 
Liver, Blotches and 
Eruptions of the Skin, 
Sallowness of the Com- 
wlexion, Pains in the 
Back, Loss of Flesh, 
Reduction of Strength, 
Nervous  Prostration, 
Palpitation, and the 
large number of Ailments arising from 
Disordered Conditions of the Alimen- 
tary Canal. 

A new size (Six Ounce) bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic, price 13s. 1}d., is now ° 
on Sale at all Chemists and Stores. 


POST'S ‘C.B,Q 


The most effective cure 
YET DISCOVERED FOR 
~ s 
Gout and Rheumatism. 
NO COLCHICUM, CALOMEL, OR MERCURY. 
* Beefsteak Club, 24 King William Strect, W.C,, March 29th, 1493, 
“Dear Mr, Post,--I sce in your advertisement in to- he & s Daily Telegraph that you 
publish a letter of mine to yuu, dated February 9th, 1896, in which I testify to the fact that 
your C,B.Q., after three mouths’ steady trial, had greatly benetited me at the time. I hope 
it may give you as much satisfaction as it gives mo to know that from that day to this I 
have never had a symptom of the Gout, to which I was a martyr 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
before I had the gocd fortune to take your C.B.Q. 
© As you are well aware, I have no interest whatever in your medicine beyond the good 
it his done to me personally, and the hope that many other sutferers may bencfit as [ have 


done f:0m its ure, 

“Yours faithfully, W. YARDLEY.” 
In tasteless Tablets, 2/9 & 4/6. Of Chemists, or Post Free in United Kingdom from 
A. M. POST (Limited), 98 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


100 Porir PORTRAITS, “32h” 3/6] 4 RAPIO AND BEAUTIFUL HANDWRITINC. 


2tforlG WWcalinet Portriite, Ws, 6 for 3-1 
Sturs., 


12 Carte Fortvant-.20, 6 ior 
trait, 8'- In Platinotype, 5. 

enabies anyone properly aie ote nt a tt ea tc aol 

te tye, price 2 &Co, 


pit 
ments Send ee or Cahine’ ce with, Peatal Order to 
London. 13 riders: H 


ENaNcis & Co, 29 Tndznte Hill London. Festa Hill. London. Fstub 1936, 
LATABLE SCUSTIIUTE FOK COD LIVIR “TAUATABLE NUTSITINIT Fol COD LIVER OIL, 
ne peas eee gens ne. 
GUARANTEE. 

As a result of trade jealousy upon the unprecedented 
success cf our unique preparation, derogatory statements 
devoid of the slightest particle of truth are being widely 
circulated. 

We, the Proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, guarantee 
that cach packet fs absolutely beneficial to the most 
delicate invalid or the youngest infant. 

A Uttle book containing the reports of the very highest 
medica] experts and analysts in the United Kingdom, 
showing the advantages of Dr. Tibbles' Vi-Cocoa over all 
other food products, will be forwarded post free on 
application (a postcard will do) to any address, also a 
dainty sample tin. 

Very truly yours, 


60, 61 a 63, Bunnit Row, London, E.0. 
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For Sale at 


Eczema? = 
: 


39°- 


Rent forenementh'strint 
Yet 
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'TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER. 


H. ©., who was a winner of one of our pencil-case 
competitions, bought « copy of P.W. on July 2nd, 
found his attempt published in the paper, uid then 
went out and got bad y kicked by a horse, with the 
result that three ribs were broken, und the very pencil- 
caso which he had received smashed to atoms. I 
have sent H. C. ano her pencil-case, and would sugest 
that readers be careful where they get kicked, or our 
stock of pencil-cases will be running short. 


W.D. ayo E. D. do not seem to seess that 
confidence in the parental veracity which is such a 
touching feature of domestic life. Their father had 
been telling them that fish cometiincs fall from the 
clouds like rain, and as they seem to think the yarna 
trifle tough-laid, they have decided to appeal to me. 
I am happy to be able to say that their suspicions are 
unfounded. Fish have fallen from the clouds, some- 
times in very large showers, but my youthful 
correspondents must not gather from that that fish 
swim about inthe clouds, as they do in water. They 
get to the clouds by being thrown there during 
voleanic eruptions. They are often carried from 
great distances, but, of course, they ultimatel fall to 
the earth by their own weight. E.D.and W. D. can 
now show this paragraph to pupa. and ascertain for 
themselves the weight of the parental slipper. 


A. M. H.—Under no circumstances can you send money 
in lieu of coupons in the Cricket Competition. A 
sheet containing twenty coupons will cost you a 
shilling. 

THE mistakes which one frequently comes xervss in 
novels are due not always so much to ignorance on 
the part of the author as to carelessness. remember 
the case of a young writer who, in one of his vivid] 
depicted shipwreck scenes, describes the heroines 
hur as “ streaming to windward.” When the author's 
attention was attracted to this anomaly, he wrote in 
explanation to say that his hergine had been in the 
habit of using a hair wash containing iron, which was 

magnetic, and which caused her huir to fly towards 
the north, absolutely ignoring the direction of the 
wind. It is not every author who is gifted with such 
yesourcefulness. Readers of P.W., however, are 
most of them built that way, and the task which I 
set them this week in order to secure one of 
the famous P.IV. pencil-cases, is to select some 
anomalous paseage from a novel and explain it away 
inthe most ludicrous fashion, taking the above 
= example asa guide. A solid silver pencil-case will go 

to the sender of what I consider to be the best, and a 

gold-plated pencil-case to each of the next fifty. All 

attempts to reach the office -cards by Monday, 

August 15th. 

Tour.—It was not Major. Griffit the well-known 
writer on criminal subjects, who made the record tour 
of the world. It was Mr. George Griffith, who has 
written several serials for PwW., who«will begin 
another one in October next. Mr. Griffith's time was 
sixty-four days and a half, which waa nine and a half 
days faster than any other authenticated journey 
round the world. His route was Charing Cross, 
Paris, Naples, Port Said, Colombo, Sin pore, Hong 
Kony, Yokohama, Vancouver, Montreal ew York, 
Southampton, Waterloo, Charing Cross. 

Bos wants to become a detective in the police force, 
and asks how he should go about it. ——First 
of all Bob should join the force, and then serve the 
usual time as a probationer in the cold mutton and 
pie ward. If be isan adept at getting rid of these 
comestibles, his prospects will be good. 

THE following mathematical problem set forth in the 
issue of Pearson's Weekly, dated July 30th, has excited 
an extraordinary amount of interest. 

A man ects off to walk from Munchester to Liverpool, tho 
distanco being thirty-two miles, ‘The first day ho walks half the 
distance, the s:cond half tho remaining distance, the third again 
half of what remaiwed, that is to say, he walks sixteen miles the 
first day, eight the second, and four the third, and so on. In how 
many days would he reach Liverpool ? 

To be absolutely precise, the man will never 
complete the thirty-two miles. For though he walks 
sixteen miles the first day, eight the second, four 
the third, two the fourth, one the fifth, and 
so on, and although in twelve days he approaches 
within thirteen and a half yards, he can never 
actually reach the end of his journey, for he only 
pe on any particular day half the distance still to 

accomplished. Thus, at the end of say, thirty days, 


he ia within a small fraction of-an inch of his destina- 
tion, and yet on the thirty-first day, according to the 


terms of the question, he will only walk half the 
remaining distuncc—namely, half the small fraction of 
an inch; and so he would go on—always approaching 
- nearer, but never actually getting there. Practically, 
however, a inun could not take a step of less than 
a foot, so that one might for ordinary purposes 
that on the day when he has a distance of Ione than 
a foot still to accomplish he has arrived at Liverpool. 
In this case the answer would be eighteen days. A 
solid silver pencil-case has been dispatched to Mr. 
Arthur J. Burn. “ Beechwood,” Balham, 8.W. 
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O. H.—Yon will find it mer nceauenis if you grease the 
e 


Mae, 7e.; E. A. Telage, 5s.; Ethel, Is, 1ld.; A. baag 4s. Gd,; 


palms of your hands slightly the first few times you TMcGloun, 95,94. Pusey Wuasie, 4e.; A. Re Ty dary Jewel, 2e; Si) 
row. It is quite likely that your rowing will not be of Avon (Kitkwnll, te. 6d. ; Heads, £1, C; B., 84-5 ohaum Stefanik- 
the first-class for a time, but your hande will be saved aoe es 36.; Hesult Lan oh pa gag mage 
from blistering. Lida, 2 Se J; 8 2s H., fe. Gd; J; Harford, ia; 
AND now | have something serious to talk to you about. | 1s. ee OLR Ig, Gli; Bighiend eddie (Quberry, Suen) 4a, 


Don’t stop reading when you find out that the matter od.; B. H.S. 
relat’s to the Fresu Ariz Founp. Things have come 
to auch a pass that it is necessary to make a special 
appeal. Just now I am in the po ition of a pcor 
pee who has spent hie last penny and who has 
been told by the doctor to buy a nice chicken for his 
sick child. There are at the present moment 50,000 
children calling out for a day’s holiday which at the 
commencement of the season it was confidently 
expected they would get. All the money which has 
come to band has been spent. How, then, is it 
possible to give these 50,000 little ones the holiday 
which they so much need ? 


I HAvE heard it stated that money is the root of all 
evil. That may be so; but at the same time if £2,000 
were sent here now for the F.A.F., it would result in 
a lot of good. If you have not already forward d 
something, let me ask you to do so at once, befo.e 
it is too late to use it this summer. Those wlo 
have sent their mite, will perhaps feel it in their 
heurt to give more. You will never regret it, I am 
sure. There is very little sunshine thrown into the 
lives of the children whose cause is bere pleaded. 
Their ill-clad littie figures nust surely excite 6. me 
compassion. They play about in squalid court and 
alley, and “whether it’s wet, or whether it’s hot, 
they’ve got to weather it wheth-r or not.” Isn't 
this enough to make you cend a subscription? Nine- 
pence won't burt yon, but it will make a child happy. 

F.S. is a tax-collector, and tax-collectors are usually 
looked upon, not only as anwelcome guests, but, no 
doubt, quite unreasonably, as flinty-souled mortals, 
whose object in life is to extort moucy by threats of 
summonees and executions from people who are quite 
unable to recognise what they get for it. F.S., how- 
ever, is a tax-collector with a heart, as witness the 
egg a time ngC, while in agen of 

is calling, a ij sibly suspecting the object 
of his visit, eee top ie th the seul 
that, as he significantly puts it, “the trousers 
are now quite useless.” Curiously enough the 
dog’s teeth broke the skin precisely on two 
marke of a bite which he bad received cone years a 
while at the same work. The owner of the dog puid 
him five shillings compensation, and this amount F.S. 
has forwarded to the FresH Ark Funp. This is 
not only an exceedingly kind action on hie part, but 
it also shows how intimately pe far ceparated in 
distance are really connected in this modern life of 
ours. Because a dog has a distaste for tax collectors, 
save in the gastronomic sense, and tries to eat a piece 
of one at a town in the Midlands. six and two-thirds 
little London children will be able to leave their 


,H.S., 9d.; J.J 


2s, 3d.; W. B., 48.; P. W.E. if 
One Who Loves Children, 1s.; B Dolly, 2s. €a.; E. B., 3s.; : 
ard Lesley, Ie. 6d.; E. B., eat ers E. Yates, fd.; E. Sunith, 5s.. Mob. 


de.; wuch, al,; Amateur Photcgrupler, Shotts, 5s, 


COLLECTED : 


A. Russell, 4e.; Skipper and Crew @.8. Avonmouth (Milford Haven} 
£1 10e.; H. D. Teancs, £2 178. 7d.; Pew Fricuds of the Kiddies in iio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, per H. D. B , £15; Me:nbars Northampton Suc 
E. Div. Central Telegraph Office, Su. ; l.ailway Stuf G.W.R. Telysi: 
Office (Roading), 18 8d.; Clace 8, per Tom Bryan, 28. 6u.; Fun i: 4. 
Binith, £1Js.; 8. S.rone, 108.; M. Mancon, 5«,; Arnold Hov 
J.T. Waugh, 10s. ; Littie John Cycle Co., per kb. A. Kerton 
Two Li tle sisters (Chel-ea), 78. td.; A, B. (Henley), 1s. 6d. ; aH 
ture Gazette,” 4s.; Mrs, A. E. Stevens, 5s.'d.; Auun., 103. ; H. Coo cr, 
2;, 1d. ; Rosa Foster, 28. 6d.; Elsic Morvan, ts. ; Brick aycrs’ 
aras (Heme) Hempstesd), 3s.; C. J. Wasetield and Frionls, Ins; 
George Bayley, I4s. 2d. ; W.n.ie Buyley, 1s. 10d. ; Miss Wate u, 
H. Handi, 2s, 6d. : Miry Clarke Lugar, 2s. 6d.; 1. W.'T., £1; Fri 
Bristol, @s: 4d.; Mrs. Hardy, 10s,; Misy Nora Urach, 5:.; Birminsi, 
Telegraph Staff, per I. 1. Wulsh, ids,; G. I. Cook, 65. ; A, Carpentic 
6s.; Employees #:essra. Verity, per Miss Randes, 15s. 7d. ; 1. Pens, 
1g. 6d.; Robert Elis, 10s.; Woollens, Hs. 4d.; Mi-s Cowper, 41 Is. 
Telemnxne, vs.; Mire and Mustor Shalick. %9,; H. 6. Smith, lus.ol: 
Mrs. Sexter. Izs.; 1. Wickham, Js.; Taul Armstrong, 3s, ; Soiue 
Croydon Frieuds, per H. A. L., Me. Gd.; Scrgeaut-Macr G. W. 
Welibelove, £2 2s. td. : Serecant J, New: ould, from Member, No i 
Battery 2nd W. Y. V. Artilery More a.ube Camp, £115s.; Memdersof 
Tratiie sat Locon.o' ive Depariuent, Winghe wer, 7s. 7d. Two Bristol 
Carnen, Xs. C1.; Ethel Hi llowoy, ds, id.; te 
lts.; Nurses, Crescent Institute, Diving ete 
ston, lts,; Viu'o aad Murtina Curomio, 
gs. Cd.; Frank Eyles, 3e,; Mra, Hadsun, 72 


feud and Cras, 


Rei 
d.; 


Eliza- 
» Cowan, £5; J. Victor Ke Green (Cave Colony, 


uy 


Rendoll (Watnham Brickyard), 43. 4d.; soim Meldrum, 1a.; 
B. M. Simps n, Ie. Gd. ; Hurold Beech, 2s. 6. ; Aguus A. Carter, 4s 


Thomas, Is. td. ; Dodie Cunlitte, 5s. ; 
Clarice H. Phillips, Ss. ;H. F. Sy:i dell 2 
(Birkcnhed), 10s,: The Misses Strange, £1; Mrs. G. Keating, Is, ; 5. 
Kendall, 1s, td. ; The Pantry, per J.C Lopnan. les, ; Glady. Yavics as. ; 
H. J. Downe, 88. 6d,; Lily Hunkio, ¢s.; Mrs, Hemsicy, 13.; Miss 
Woodhoure, l¢s.; Edith M. Knowles, 5a.; P, Back, 3s,; (. Hewh., 
de. 2d. ; 1. Lutt (Guernsey), 1$s. ; Old Meeting House Sunl y Scho ! 
Mansfield, 6s. $d. ; Clunjunford School Scholars ond Teachers, 
Harry Bena, 10a, ; J. Caclens, 103. ; Margery and Ted, 2a. éd.; Ka 
Straith, 5s. ; E. A. Day, l2s.; P. Bai ey, 46. ; ‘* Daixy,”’ in Memory 
Miss Smythe, 7s. ¢d.: Naude and May Finch, 3s.: Archie Hrs 
123, 9d.; Men of H.M.8. Ho spur, per J. Morrison, 139. 61.; Mi: 
Department Midland Kuilway Com “y Derby, per J. H. A., "s. 8) 
E m . ond B. J., Ie; Dons 


Edith Brook, 10s. 3d.; Maude ‘ibhornton, 7s. GL; G, call, £1 Os 


2s. Gd; Twick, 
25 Chatleve 
F icnds, 10x.; Menylegcts, aN us Printing Company (Ist dens, ei ie, 

ve q por Mi. 


i yay" H Lreland, 198, 7d.; Johannesburg Te b Staff, por J. A. Dingwal', 
native slums, and have a good day's revel in the open | g5cq Tid.; 4. Brewin, HAMS. lanutlout te. Sk 4 bee 
country. Town), 11s. Gl. Gar Sailors, Victoria and Albert | oc 

I am pleased to say that an anonymous subscriber has | (rr ands Oly Po Vittedn ror Leoie Re toe dR bh 


this week forwarded £15. Many thanks to T. Y. 
£8 2s. has been collected by Mrs. F. Stephenson to 
ay for an “Essex day,” which was July 29th, and 
. A. Cunningham sent £2 5s., the proceeds of a 
bazaar, organised by her children for the F.A.F. 
Tures more of my little friends—Amy, Dorothy, and 
Marjorie—tell me that they got up a little fancy 
bazaar between them, and induced their boy and girl 
friends to fork out to the extent of eight shillings, 
which they send for the Fresh Air Fund, and eigat 
shillings .means a happy day for nearly eleven 
children. 
Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,485 1a. 113d. 
OxDINARY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


. D. Madcouroune, 5s. ; Cricket 
aude Patrick, 10s.; Werren, V.S.E, 


Notice to Comprrtirors.—All attempts submitted in any 
competition in connection with Pearson’s Weekly beeome 
the property of the Editor, and may be used by him at |)/s 
diseretion, 


(Liverpco!), 28. 6d.; Few Friends in Springburn, Glasgow, 5e.; War- Sees 
rington P.S.E., 18.; H. C., reas otra Hi ine = = 


POSTAL RATES. 


! 
yous Year [Hali Year i Musths 


pene BrP. le. 6a; Bindiye} 0 W138. 

8. GJ.; B. P., le. 6d.; Ki , 10s.; A. T. O., 53.; E. W., i5s.; Knife, 
; M. B. Andrews: Se.; Mrs. Mitchell, £1; H. Totter, 1s. : 
Pexton, 98, 6d.; Mr. aud Mrs. Mildred snd’ y hae ae 


Name of Publication. 


y . ; Master W. RB. D., la. 6d.; 3. 7. 8. D. sD 
Brackenthorpe, 7e. 6d.; E. F., 68.; Six Months’ R-ader, 9d. 3 Traw er | Pearson’s Weekly.................0.06. | 8 8 44 a2 
St. Andrew, Se.; Nurso, 10s.; Mrs. F r, £1; Heurietta, 9e.; | Home Notes ...... 8 8 44 a2 
Se Terrains Be GAs Anon, fe 1 Anon, Bes BE, M. D. (Forest | Short Stories... 66}33|:8 

108. ; Resul st, ._C, Milward, 5s.; , 158, 
Two, le. 6d.; Anon, £11s,; A.B, M., £1; A Little One, Ot; on or The Sunday Reader 8 8 44 a 2 
4a.; Two Davises, 2s, 3d. ; aon, 5e.; 8 Sampson, Is.; H. C. Hoult, Athletic Record ... 6 6 33 18 
5a,; 8. Lavers, 58.; For One Kiddie, 9a.; ‘. ill Green,” £1; Mrs, | Pearson’s Magazine... 90 46 23 
Witeon Thom, £2: RG. a = Lg R y By (Cape Town), £5; | Dressmaking at Home ..... a6 _ == 
Oia Battles,” Qs. 94.; HC. Hawking, £2 Be Col Conti 10a Hone | Fashions for Children. 26/—]— 
Pcie 1s, ; Auld Reekie, 1s. ; V Home Cookery..........csccccssccsserscees 16 — — 


1s.; Four Little Ones in 
Friend at Ambleside, 2s. 6d.; E. A. HL, 1s. 6d. 
; ‘ownso B 


ALL POST FREE. 


8.£.. sa, Narse Notte, ie eee hee Offices : Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
i; re Mth, Sompetition No.9 | Registered Telegraphic Address— 
° A. A oJ Orandy, ln tt: B Fone, 1s, 6d. ; “Humoursome, Lonnon.” 
(Burma) 10s. G., Wilson, (Glasgow), 10; HB, HL. Bee | Mesore, R.A. THOMPSON & Co. aro our Sole Agents in Syinc 


180 Pitt Street), Melbourne (362 Little Cullins Street), Ses 
wet » Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Cape Town 
eel), 
P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248 Bue Rivoli, and 


.; H .j HLL. B., 5a; 
Dz . 6d. ; ), £1; M.C. (St. John’s), 58. ; Isobel 
Leeds, &8.; Lizzie, 28. x , 48. 6a, ; al et Miss Whi d 
2a-6d'; Tro Little Friends, S-; Hobinson (Brightony Ip. Eee on 
5s8.; Mr. Husband, 5e,.; Lulu Bradshaw, ls. 6d.; W. J. 1s. 6d. ; 
C. E. and 8. Snell, 8s. ; Col. C, K, Dixon, £1; Anon, ls. ; W. W. War. 
mock, 5s; Anon, 10a; A Bachelor, ai ie. E P. Jones, M.S, 
rafton, £3; A B ‘orward, 2s,; Miss 
Morin ad Pupil ie ¢4.; H. Hh’ Holdsworthy, £3) Aitken, 4s 
Mise Radcliffe, 1s.; Guy (Paris), 5e.; L. Levett, 28, 64.3; Geo. 
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Psu amma aR ONES WEEKLY. 


HOME 2 HOLIDAY COSTUMES 


Look Smart, Wear Well, and 
Cost Next to Nothing. 


PROMPTLY SENT BY 
PARCEL POST 


SAFELY PACKED, 


DIBECT FROM THE LARGEST FIRM 
oF COSTUMraRS IN THE WORLD. 


THREE GC COLD MEDALS 
aoe. 


ABOYs 
ronal \) THE JOHN NJBLE 


FIVE ‘SHILLING —o:— Rvagpageal 
Moseless. | Ba Shun all Imitators. Medi a. slesny 
Model 800, | Moiel 973. Tailor-made Gir!'s| Bt. Jamen's Read. : Serge, with saddle | 
open coat and!Boys’ Tailor-mate|Recfer Coat and Model 421. — Hew Design. Kingston, Surrey. ™ top, full sleeves Model 966. 
ilor me Price |/Saita, in stout Serge/Skirt. Well finished. ' Skirt in Costume Coating, White|, To John Noble Lut. - Gentle.yen, and pocket. 
safely (Brown, Black, Grey, Lepathe and Prices: ' Pique, Cheviot Serre: or in stout! yi Herewi wiht fod thee oder for Coat and Model 961. A cool, well-made Suminer. 
4 10/6 “=f orBiue),blowse, 30 33 36 in. (Drill or Duck (Blue, Pink, or|tunis "os : aL sat * Idesien in good White Drill,’ 
Proce Cap, %o 79 89 9'9ea. {[Fawn.) Fall wide and tailor. Poe ‘deen. i ing or| 2) ee ieee French blue or 
catra. Skirt alone, 5, Pai; Lanyard, Whistle, Carriage 6d. finished. Eve only ee firm. {oe and 3 6 4. 46 * (navy and white 
carringe Sd. Aigiet, to Gt Made in Costume Carriage Sd., oF can bo amare 7/4] 4 416 5/- en. Russie 43 Q br aia; 
Mion 1 Costas Coat- a, ~ 1 or 8 years of| Coating, Cheviot: pplied (well-line4) in which: with) Lengths are from {also in French’ 
ing Cheviot All sizes one} Serge, White alm ak for 96: Tewretted e.|detachable collar. Price 7/11! topof neckbandto |Blue or Navy Drill, trimmed 
White Pi al or willl proce, a a Can “an Pisree. a Drill 206 = Degrees ag nse dag dlr as [complete ; oo nee 6a, Bina edge a akirt in whe =“, and white oO 
+10 Duck (Blue, White Due! (Blue, | —Yours “| colours — Helio! Tope, ink, brai rice complete, on 
Fawn.) OF tions nestiona ble fay White or Fawn). {Diagonal Serge __,, 221 sure B. E. Heiiawn. Blue, &c. Carriage $d. extra. 13/9, Carriage 64, ssi 


PATTERNS sent POST FREE together with A NEW DRESS and DRAPERY CATALOGUE. 


Kindly name ‘ PEARSON'S” and eae ay Patterns required. 


if FULL DRESS LENGTH OF JOHN NOBLE COSTUME COATING ect itSectrsedee teak, fa eee E CREVION SERGE. 1/6 


A BOX OF 1,000 PATTERNS of NEW SEASON DRESS FABRICS, prices from @}cl. to B/G yerd, lent to select from, and sent carriage ei, 
Bankers: London and Midland Bank Ltd. Please name “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” when ordering from 


-TD., ——— eenemeeTER: 


IN 'O| CONT THROW AWAY OLD UMBRELLAS | — 
ORGAN TOME ‘BOYING se NTED T rite ; 


CYCLES. |= — 


with 
Price List & Testimoniala, post 


erly SMITH BROS., HANLEY, STARS. wit worth's Umbrella Manftry., Dnt. P.. Burnin 


z a 
£ s. Munthly 
PUNO Teac Beets wo 12 OO 184 
” “ -1212 aij. 


: SfeeUNS.Cyrin and Accomorien, sent pont ren 
r OL co, po ony 76 
on the et. : : Bisbopeante Without, E.C., and at Piccadilly Circus, 


”) Ea ss Criterion, London, W. Riding School, 1,700f 
8eld tfitters, and Chemists . 
es Orpen the world. 1 = 


j : i ee. 
. Mar hyn ‘Agents and * 6d. 6 Sanitary 6d. 
mongers. Descript : fe ge free. 11 OOZEN. DOZEN. 
THE ROA ABSORBENT, ANTISEPTIC. 
Mixed Sample Packet: (three 


ot Size O, one each 1, 2, and 
4), post free from the ‘Lady 
janager for 8 stamps. 


FINEST BLEND TERE “IMPROVED” TOWRE, 


N THE woRLD |§]/ << =~ragencte eer =" < || [I zi HANDSOME FREE PRESENTS 


FREE SAMPLE Fe application ¢ the stribution. 
17 BULL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. {| A Gk GREAT REVOLUTION: the TRADE ASTOUNDED! 


THe xinc | A L aca eee eli.ie ‘“mere seine: NOUsANeS wom 


| f ; | i EE 5 , 
OF Cl ARS. ' = | ne i] - b “y ; ‘ H. Samvel’s Fail plate ‘‘ Marvel’ Lever Watch. wit: 
4st : = - i JEWELLED movement, aie msion Falance, &¢. In 
strong dust-tigbt cases ofa SPECIAL MA TERIAL tatshei 

r. 


: : 3 | {5 = to exactly resemble Real Silve ands set in frout. 
In eight sizes: gutines" 5 Pn mes each. ; . ia Crystal (unbreakable) glass. An excellent timekerper 
Anglo-Saxons, each. ‘ : , , a for every-day wear. Packedaud sent by res:stered west 
On eine of ly. 10d,, eigut Banh aa Misi ars, i \ | i tt rinted pars tions, wad) H, Samuc a es is 
sent, P F; ith List of trict ut. 1g . 1 . on recei: nite tor one to-day 
: —— — mauel's sidnuind Pier sila 


Dealers only. 2 3 ah 
Cae — a ‘ led. 5 
a LUSBY LIMITED (P.W. Department), ¢ arma ROYAL 
“Ave Marg, ‘10 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. , Atted ‘wih “Revere ae 


ever iprode.c su— tart is : : and sain, prcot REMOVABLE CA; LET Bf E RS 


| Absur 
: tg ect by “aliing 1 with water. Hant white enamel dial, 


K HAVE TOU A Fest Sane? RD? SEND FOR PARTICULARS, X{[/So oe etn os oes] SY [26 '-lsartetesfon at 


tobuceo juice or nicutine, all is size has Tir hiy engraved 
na, we'll deserve it.” : a nicotine, is foulness, u perfect F ———— WAR rases, and tinted or in bevel ‘as prefernsi 


colers fir than piverncoausy: ne co RANTY with each. te by recieenad 
THE PEI $6. mG Waar! e phik Bay er. wistreetioos and te PFaeE cart ou RW Yt 
8 : amoke ‘beorbent. |. of H. Samuel’ ie a Rigrrs ce 

we 8 


by ENT. kd 
i : \ : : » 
‘Te selling fast the most wonderful Package of Crockery in the World. poeadieter Shy iy A menu Doply te _Shiy to te OF a Rav AETTEES Hig hin’ 
‘teuntifl Dinner Seeret, WH. WHITH & SOH, Gideon St. Ginsgow. od; if dissatiafed the full Creme 
‘eof 50 pieces ; these Success.—The a allo allowed if ds ol the full amount retur:. i 
ranted worth : Pearson _ Pottery | - E e. : de 
te « thiwas al : Company are mama: : — : y send ; : jaliy fow pres, soe 
one, ee q facturers, not @]5- ae ASH iw Gold and so ‘wer 
usequently @ ‘ \ me DD . middlemen, like : : ar ts,; and “ahi 
‘ -'ming China Tea @& “See ‘. ait many other adver- j 0 atches, Jewellers, Clocks, Electne Ss rer 
“ tecand a usefal ‘ tisera, 4 ; u Musical Instroments, cur Machines, Pipes, 
vvtion of Creek. 3 Z j a) &c.,. BARCAINS. : Hundreds of ot Testimounls. 


wl tor StS ie a 100 PIECES FOR? Qge7Z 2 - SPECIAL BONUS GIFTS FREE 


£1 is. purchasers. Full rat NERY and ARTiOLe CUARAW ot peat enclosed, an a sepincve 
eee with each volume. TEED. Notwithstandine i ;: 
great cost of producing me atts LE, CUARAN Samuel makes the AMAZ 


y. , 
hat more usefal presen 7H AE, : ; . TODAY. it to auy address ABSOLUTELY FREE! SEND YOuR 


" eis Hite rove. fer, | in this announcement from Parsou's We Wu, and onelose it with al octers. 
er an : ~~ 


: es . : P.O. Orders to be payable to H. Saumtel, at the Generit Bost Otiee, Manchest 
° LATE MR. Rooks 


( E dead inti id. —— oars —, ‘ H oes ; bat Bieighe Rete! MAN CHESTER. 


AT ALL TOSACCONISTS. 
nn nde igen ete iatha ethan 
es 
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Beecham’s Pill: 


For Bilious Attacks. 


For Dizziness and Drowsiness. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Nervous Disorders. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Invigorate the Nerves. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Purify the Blood. 


! Beecham’s Pills 


Restore the Appetite. 


Beecham’s Pills . 


For Indigestion in all its Forms. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Have Saved the Lives of Thousands. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Regulate the Secretions. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Giddiness. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Beecham’s Pills 


Strengthen the Stomach. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Are the Best Medicine in the World. 


coe. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Female Ailments. 
Beecham’s Pills 
For Sick Headache. é 
mere ww Wiese ee (oom - on. 
Beecham’s Pills (0}@))D) herve HIG S Beecham’s Pills (!. 
Are Recommended by Medical Men. : . Are adapted for Old and Youn:. | : 


< ” . = 7 . 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, and sold by ull Druggists and Patent Medicin: |) 


= AA == Beecham’s Pills ! 


“Te (aL, see , lie ‘ Curé Dyspepsia in-all its Forw:. fall 


Dealers everywhere, in boxes, 1/14 and 2/9 each. With full directions. The 1/14 Box contains 56 Pills. il 


BEECHAMS PHOTO-FOLIO. ' 


A GREAT PUBLISHING SUCCESS, being the most complete series of views of the British Isles yet placed within reach of the people. Seven millions of these |i: 
have been printed since January, 1897. The series has been published in book form, arranged in local combination, each book containing 24 er hic reproductions of ««! 
selected views of the most interesting objects and places of architectural and-histovical interest, and the choicest bits of scenery and beauty in’ district. ” The series cou~ 
of nearly 3,000 views, which are beautifully reproduced on specially prepared English-made art-paper. The following #20 Volumes now on sale. Price RC. Per Volume 
ENGLAND AND WALES (86 Vols.) —Aberystwyth—Barmouth and Dolgelly—Bath—Bettws-y-Coed—Birmingham— Blackpool—Bournemouth— Bridlington —Brighton (2 vi! 
sn Dtital-Caiaiaiiige Conger, Deal; &c.—Cardiff, Penarth and District-Cheltenharn and Gloarelare Chesee™’ Clack ton Brightlingsea ey Walton-on-the-Nae: 
Clovelly and Bideford—Colwyn Bay—Cornwall (2 vols.)— Derbyshire, vol. 1 (Buxton District), vol. 2 (Matlock District)—Durham, Sunderland, &c.—Eastbourne—Exct:- 
Falmouth and ‘Truro—Folkestone and Dover—Harrogate—Hastings and St. Leonards—Ilfracombeg—Lake District (3 vols.)—Leamington and Warwick—Lincoln—Liverp™'! 
Llandudno—Lynton and Lynmouth—Lytham—London (8 vols.)—Malvern and Worcester—Manchester—Margnte and Herne Bay—Morecambe and Lancaster—New Brighton 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, dc.—North Wales Coast (Conway to Carnarvon)—Nottingham—Oxford—Plymouth—Portemouth. and Southsea—Ramsgate—Rodcar and Saltbury—Khy! 
Richmond, Barnard Castle—Ripon, Bolton Abbey, &o,— Scarbor.igh—Sheffield— , Woodall £pa, &c.—Snowdon and Llanberis—Southampton, &c.—Southend-on-Si 

\ Southport— Stratford-on-Avon—Swansea and District—Teignmouth, &c.—Tenby and, St. Davids—Thames Valley (2 vols.)—Torquay—Tynemouth, Shields, &c.—Valicy of | 
Severn—Vualley of the Wye--Weston-Super-Mare—Weymonth—Whitby—Yarmouth, &c.— York. cs 

SCOTLAND (20 vols.)—Edinburgh—Edinburgh and Rosslyn—Glasgow and Paisley—The Clyde—Rothesay, Isle of Arran, &c.—Ayr and Land of Burns—Dumfrieg and District 
Melrose and Land of Scott—North Berwick, Dunbar, &c.—Forth Bridge District — Perthshire—Stirling District—Trossachs and Luch Lomond—Loch Fyne, Inverary, &e,—Obat 
Ben Nevis, Iona, &e.—( wedonian-Caual District—Dundee, St. Andrews, &c.— Aberdeen and Deeside—Inverness and District—The Western Highlands. : 

IRELAND (6 vols.)—Dublin, Bray, &c.—Warrenpoint, Rostrevor—Belfast, Bangor, &c.— Londonderry, &c.—Limorick, Galway, &c,—Killarney. Queenstown, £0. 

ISLE OF. MAN (3 vols.)— Douglas District—Ramsey District—Port Erin District. | ‘ISLE OF WIGHT (3 -vols.) . CHANNEL ISLANDS (2 vols.)—Jersoy—Guernsey and Sa. 
BEECHAM'S PHOTO-FOLIO ie on sale at most Newsagents and 8 kao! eons une 5 ase from their 

poeerd a oo! ers, but pe ne unablio bo nt Blom © ian 


cee el oo particular Volumes, can optain all they require by sending One Penny for each cost ot | 
5 3 ‘ i : : 


‘The Proprietor of BEECHAM’S PILLS, St. Helens, Lancashire. |. 
‘Postage costs id. for single copies, and 3d. for one dozen. copies; if complete set of 120 books is taken, they will be sent post free j 
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\ "AY Gorgmunicatios respecting Adertismants shouldbe sent to the Advertisement Department, "PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. " 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 
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Insure Assimilation of Food. tH 
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